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I'gashington,  D.  C 


July  31,  19^3. 

The  Honorable 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  for  your  consideration  as  Chairman  of  the 
Food  Advisory  Committee  our  report  on  "Fundamentals  of  a  V-artime  Food  Pro- 
gram" .    This  report  grew  out  of  the  instructions  transmitted  by  you  under 
date  of  March  12,  1^^3i  to  the  Sub-committee  on  United  States  Food  Alloca- 
tion Policy. 

In  proposing  the  fundamental  changes  set  forth  in  the  report,  we  are  aware 
of  the  administrative  and  technical  problems  which  tneir  adoption  might  in- 
volve.   Y[e  have  attempted  to  set  forth  a  sound,  comprehensive  program  with 
primary  emphasis  upon  general  principles  and  desirable  goals.      On  all 
phases  of  the  report  we  have  received  invaluable  assistance  from  the  ex- 
perts of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  agencies  in  the  various 
fields  of  food  production  and  distributj-on.    O^ir  debt  to  them  is  great, 
and  we  refrain  from  mentioning  them  individually  only  because  none  of  them 
took  part  in  f or  .ulatmg  the  conclusions  as  a  vfhole,  for  which  we  alone 
are  responsible. 

In  a  report  covering,  so  broad  a  field,  it  is  only  natural  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Sub-committee  may  have  reservations  with  respect  to  particular 
points  and  might  have  made  certain  changes  if  the  drafting  of  the  report 
had  been  solely  in  his  hands.    However,  the  report  represents  the  con- 
sensus of  the  Suc-committee ,  and  I  am  authorized  to  submit  it  to  you  as 
tne  Sub-co::LT)ittee 's  report  for  your  consideration. 

Respectfully, 

/s/  E.  l".  Gaumnitz, 
Chairman 

Members  of  the  Sub-committee: 
E=  7i.  Gaumnitz,  Chairman 

Office  of  Economic  Yj'arfare 
lAbe  FortaSi 

\     Department  of  Interior 
Dewey  Anderson, 

Department  of  State 
3ernhard  Knollenberg, 

Office  of  Lend-lease  Administration 
iBrig.  General  Carl  A.  Hardi'gg, 
'     War  Department 
(J.  ivi.  Cassels,  Secretary, 
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STO^ARY  CONCLUSIONS  AND  BECOI^^'IENDATIONS 

t     Fart  I  —  U.  S.  Food  in  Relation  to  Vorld  Supplies 

1,         tfeited  Nations  food  supplies  are  inadequate  to  meet  present  essential 
war  needs,  and  will  continue  to  'oe  inadequate  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  and  for  several  years  thereafter,  unless  ooth  domestic  and  for- 
eign food  development  programs  are  pushed  with  all  po86i"ble  speed  and 
vigor, 

2,        The  United  States  has  never  "been  and  cannot  "become  the  food  "basket 
,  of  the  United  Uations,    U.  S,  food  production,  though  iiv.pressive  in 

itself  has  never  "been  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  total  world  pro- 
duction, and  U.  S,  exports  do  not  constitute  more  than  a  small  per- 
^  centage  of  the  total  food  moving  in  world  trade. 

The  greatest  increase  in  United  Nations  food  supplies  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  critical  resources  can  "be  made  through  ^^igorous  devel- 
opment of  food  production  a"broad,  where  there  are  considera"ble  amounts 
of  unused  or  poorly  utilized  land  and  la"bor, 

4.  A  single  U,  S,  government  agency  must  "be  made  responsible  for  the  sys- 
tematic encouragement  of  the  production  of  selected  foods  a"broad; 

and  technical  aid,  price  incentives,  agricultural  equipment,  etc, 
must  he  supplied  to  encourage  this  development  where  in  the  national 
interest. 

5,  While  agressive  leadership  hy  the  U,  S,  and  Britain  is  needed,  parti- 
\  cipation  "by  the  other  mem'bers  of  the  United  Nations  shoTild  "be  sought 

to  deal  vd.th  such  pro'blems  as  assignments  of  areas,   allocation  of 
production  resources,  and  setting  of  production  goals. 

e 
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Part  II  -  Meeting  Essential  Food  Needs. 


6,  The  fundamental  purpose  of  food  is  nutrition,  and  the  first  purpose 
of  a  U,  S.  war  food  program  must  "be  to  provide  the  necessary  nutri- 
ents for  every  Ajnerican  to  play  his  "best  part  in  the  war  effort, 

7,  The  most  immediate  and  impressive  gains  can  he  made  through  "better 
use  of  existing  resources  of  land,  laaor,  a.nd  equipment  and  through 

«  shifting  resources  from  certain  crops  and  livestock  enterprises  to 

others.    In  general,  foods  for  direct  human  consumption  yield  more 
nutrients  for  the  resources  employed  than  livestock  enterprises; 
and  dairy  enterprises  are  usually  more  efficient  nutrient  producers 
than  meat.    Despite  "biological,   soil  and  other  limits,  considera"ble 
shifts  from  less  e-fficient  to  more  efficient  foods  are  possi"ble  in 
1944  and  1945. 

8,  Another  large  nutrient  increase  is  possi"ble  through  "better  use  of 
crops  v;e  now  produce,  especially  milk,  cereals,  soyheans,  peanuts  and 
cottonseed  meal.    Over  one-third  of  the  non-fat  solids  in  1942  milk 
output  was  fed  to  anim.als  or  wasted;  present  milling  snd^. refining 
methods  waste  much  of  the  nutrients  to  "be  secured  from  wheat  flour, 
rice,  and  corn  meal;  and  most  of  the  peanut  and  nearly  all  the  cot- 
tonseed and  e6y"boan' crop  ie  used  for  livestock  feed  rather  than  for 
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food.    Especially  in  these  crops  there  is  a  large  nutrient  vj-aste 
through  failure  to  use  more  of  them  as  food. 

A  U.  S.  food  pr eduction  program  is  proposed  v/hich  v/ould  provide  nu- 
tritionally adequate  diet  for  more  than  ^0  million  additional  people 
in  IPU^  and  19^5.    The  proposed  program  would  involve:    a  large  in- 
crease in  long  staple  and  a  still  larger  decrease  in  short  staple 
cotton  production^  the  result  ceing  a  moderate  decrease  in  total 
cotton  acreage j  a  moderate  decrease  in  tcbacco  acreage;  maintenance 
of  sugarcane  acreage  at  194-2  levels^  with  sugarbeets  cut  one-fourth 
in  irrigated  areas  and  entirely  eliminated  in  non-irrigated  areas; 
considerable  increases  in  Irish  and  sv/eet  potatoes^  dry  beans  and 
peas,  and  the  oil  crops;  sharp  reduction  of  wheat  in  the  east  and 
the  Corn  Belt,  with  a  large  increase  in  wheat  acreage  in  the  Great 
Plains  area;  a  moderate  rise  in  corn  acreage;  adjustments  in  the 
other  feed  crops,  leaving  total  acreage  about  the  same;  a  large 
increase  in  total  vegetable  acreage,  plus  a  broad  shift  from  less 
nutritious  to  more  nutritious  vegetables;  the  increase  of  dairy 
herds  and  of  milk  production  per  animal  to  the  maximum  possible 
degree,  and  a  substantially  increased  use  of  milk  for  food,  Y;ith 
dairy  cows  having  first  call  on  feed  supplies;  the  maintenance  of 
beef  cattle  and  sheep  at  present  levels,  to  use  roughage  feeds 
and  grazing  land  which  y^ould  otherv/ise  be  wasted;  and  a  sharp 
reduction  in  hogs  and  poultry,  to  bring  them  int"3  line  vd-th  pro- 
spective feed  supplies.    The  reduction  in  hog  and  poultry  numbers 
would  mean  heavy  slaughterings  and  greatly  increased  supplies  in 
1C43_4/^,  follovred  by  a  steeo  drop  in  slaughtering  and  supplies  in 

The  proposed  V^U^U^  production  program  would  require  (given  present 
efficiency  levels)  100,000  additional  year-round  farm  workers,  plus 
varying  numbers  of  extra  seasonal  workers  up  to  500,000.    Some  ad- 
ditional machinery,  largelj^-  in  such  special  types  as  combines  for 
soybeans  and  peanut  pickers,  would  be  needed.    Maximum  use  of 
present  processing  facilities  plus  some  rearrangement  should  fill 
most  needs  except  in  the  case  of  dry  skim  milk  v^here  considerable 
increases  are  needed.    Additional  processing  facilities  for  concen- 
trated foods  for  foreign  and  military  use  should  be  provided  only 
after  exhausting  possibilities  for  diverting  such  fo^ds  fr"?m  non- 
essential civilian  uses. 

Our  civilian  distribution  system  must  aim  to  provide  enough  food  fcr 
every  American  to  maintain  health  and  vigor  and  discharge  his  special 
duties  to  the  vrar  effort,  v/hile  realizing  that  some  groups  need  more 
food  or  more  of  certain  foods  than  the  general  population.    The  best 
method  of  meeting  the  differing  naeds  of  individuals  is  probably 
through  group  feeding,  v/hich  vrould  supply  extra  rations  tc  w^ar  workers, 
school  children,  and  other  special  groups.    At  the  same  time  civilian 
restaurants  should  be  rigidly  restricted  to  moderate-sized  portions, 
and  the  surrender  of  ration  stamps  for  restaurant  meals  should  ul- 
timately be  required  to  eliminate  this  type  of  unjustified  inequality. 
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American  civilian  food  needs  should  not  be  considered  as  left-«vers 
to  be  satisfied  after  all  other  claims  are  met.    The  largest  single 
claim  on  our  food  supplies ^  they  are  in  the  long  run  as  important  as 
any  other ,  though  military  and  foreign  needs  should  have  first  call 
on  certain  foods  or  foods  in  certain  forms. 

The  most  effective  wartime  allocation  of  total  United  Nations  food 
supplies  requires  the  creation  of  a  food  yardstick  for  various  nations 
and  groups  within  nations ^  adjusted  for  traditional  differences  in 
amounts  and  types  of  food  consumed. 

Military  considerations  as  well  as  others  demand  provision  for  f ocd 
for  reoccupied  areas.    All  interested  U.  S.  government  agencies  agree 
that  relief  for  reoccupied  areas  should  be  handled  by  a  genuinely 
international  agency;  until  it  is  established^  U.  S.  supplies  for 
this  purpose  should  be  completely  controlled  by  U.  S.  food  authori- 
ties. 

A  thorough  food  program  requires  creation  of  a  single  contingency 
reserve  to  cover  unusual  and  unpredictable  demands  for  the  U.  S. 
armed  forces,  U.  S.  civilians,  and  foreign  claimants.    This  alone 
will  permit  definite  food  needs  to  be  estimated  vvith  maximum  ac- 
curacy.    A  combined  contingency  reserve  operated  on  sound  actuarial 
principles  also  provides  maximum  safety,  since  it  can  c«ver  contin- 
gencies which  no  individual  reserve  could  hope  to  meet. 

^art  III  —  Sfficient  Food  Production/  Distri];^ution  and  Use 

16.  Food  production  today  suffers  nob  so- much  from  insufficient  labor  as 
from  inadequate  use  of  existing  labor;  migratory  farm  workers  are 
still  not  fully  utilized,    ^'ull  cnployrient  of  these  workers,  greater 
mobility  of  all  farm  workers  through  eliminating  all  restrictions  on 
their  movement,  and  better  use  of  farmers  whose  farms  are  too  small 
or  too  specialized  to  utilize  their  labor  efficiently  shmild  elimin- 
ate the  need  for  additional  full-time  farm  workers.  Intelligent 
planning  can  provide  the  necessary  part-time  labor  for  harvests  and 

'  other  peak  seasons  by  use  of  school  children,  foreign  v^rorkers,  the 

Japanese  evacuees,  community  mobilization,  prisoners  of  vrar,  and 
.  other  sources. 

17.  ^ince  agricultural  machinery  is  generally  used  belov/  capacity, every 
effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the  hours  of  use  per  year.  There- 
are  tremendous  potentialities  for  small  farm  -[Operators  to  work  part 
time  on  larger  farms,  in  return  for  the  use  of  machinery  to  speed 
up  work  on  the  smaller  farms. 

18.  Any  remaining  portions  of  the  adjustment  program  v/hich  tend  to  freeze 
existing  production  patterns >  such  as  in  cotton  and  tobacco,  should 

be  eliminated  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  positive  crop  selection  program. 
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The  greatest  obstccle  to  a  realistic  war  food  program  is  rigid  ad- 
herence to  the  parity  formula,  not  because  the  general  farm  price 
level  is  too  hi^-.h,  but  because  of  the  relationshir)s  between  prices 
wnica  the  parity  formula  maintains.    The  parity  formula  must  be 
discarded  and  replaced  by  a  price  structure  designed  to  secure  the 
essential  war  food  production  adjustments. 

Since  public  policy  demands  some  food  expansion  where  production 
costs  are  far  above  average;,  the  extra  cost  of  making  this  shift 
should  be  considered  a  public  responsibility  as  much  as  industrial 
plant  conversions.     Ore  approach  might  be  the  use  of  one  price  for 
normal  production  and  a  higher  incentive  price  for  production  above 
the  norrii. 

Subsidy  payments  have  definite  uses — and  distinct  limitations- - 
in  all-out  war  food  program.    Their  uses  are  to  hold  dovm  general 
price  levels,  stimulate  production  of  selected  crops,  and  encourage 
food  movement  through  legitimate  channels. 

Yifhenever  a  serious  black  market  develops  in  any  rationed  food, 
despite  aggressive  enforcement  attempts,  considerations  should  be 
given  to  a  plan  whereby  the  rationed  food  in  question  would  be  pur- 
chased by  licensed  dealers  in  the  trade,  acting  as  agents  for  the 
governrient  and  buying  for  government  account.    The  combined  use  uf 
subsidies,  government  title,  and  constant  check  on  supplies  at  the 
farm  level  appears  to  be  the  best  positive  program  to  meet  the  black 
market  threat. 

Every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  see  that  regular  trade  groups 
carry  out  the  functions  of  assembling  and  purchasing  the  crops  to 
be  stimulated  under  the  proposed  production  program.     If  this  fails, 
however,  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  .government  to  see  that 
these  crops  are  not  wasted. 

1'he  elimination  of  cross-hauling  and  other  wasteful  transportation 
practices,  which  has  been  outstandingly  successful  in  the  case  of 
sugar,  should  be  extended  to  cover  other  crops  as  well. 

Spreading  food  supplies  evenly  from  region  to  region,  and  over  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  requires  periodic  government  intercessions  to 
correct  inequalities  and  forestall  shortages.     In  rationed  items, 
special  ear-markings  or  releases  of  food  to  shortage  areas  will  be 
required;  for  unrationed  foods,  informal  government  agreements  with 
the  trade  will  normally  suffice. 

Under  the  proposed  food  prograu,  the  only  important  needs  for  in- 
creased processing  facilities  are  in  the  cases  of  dried  skim  milk 
and  sweetpotatoes. 

All  government  food  procurement  must  be  undertaken  mth  a  careful 
eye  toYfard  its  effect  on  food  prices  and  civilian  supplies.  Pur- 
chases for  government  account  should  be  concentrated  in  those  arec^s 
and  seasons  when  the  largest  supplies  are  available,  and  should  in- 
clude the  widest  possible  variety  of  foods,  types,  and  qualities. 


The  advantages       coordinated  government  procurement  appear  well  on 
the  way  to  becoming  reality,  through  concentration  of  procurement 
in  the  hands  of  the  Army  and  the  Food  Distribution  Administration 
and  the  existing  cooperation  between  these  two  agencies* 

Rationing  of  scarce  essential  foods  is  the  heart  of  satisfactory 
civilian  food  distribution,  and  successful  rationing  demands  that 
rations  be  available  and  reasonably  adequate.    But  no  rationing 
system  can  v^ork  unless  the  entire  commercial  supply  of  any  rationed 
food  moves  through  regular,  legitimate  channels. 

A  group  of  point  rationing  systems >  each  covering  several  foods  that 
are  ordinarily  substitutes  for  one  another,  combines  a  maximum 
flexibility  with  a  maximum  of  administrative  control.  . 

Ration  cards  do  not  guarantee  that  low- income  consumers  can  afford 
to  buy  their  legitimate  allowance;  special  efforts  are  essential  to 
assure  that  this  group  gets  the  nutrients  needed  to  make  their  best 
contribution  to  the  war  effort. 

A  continuous  and  vigorous  educational  campaign  is  recommended  to  en- 
courage best  use  of  food  in  the  homej  home  Victory  Gardens  and  Vic- 
tory Flocks  should  not  only  be  encouraged,  but  all  the  materials 
necessary  for  their  success  should  be  made  Y^idely  available  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  public  must  be  convinced  that  the  sacrifices  and  inconveniences 
asked  of  them  by  the  war  food  program  are  necessary  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.    After  a  decade  of  f»od  surpluses,  many  Americans 
are  prone  to  believe  any  wild  story  about  the  food  picture  in  their 
resentment  over  wartime  restrictions.    These  stoilas  and  rumtrs  must 
be  met  and  answered  candidly  in  every  forum  through  which  the  public 
can  be  reached. 

If  the  public  believes  the  sacrificies  are  necessary,  it  must  next 
be  convinced  that  these  sacrifices  are  being  shared  equally  by  all. 
There  is  no  better  method  to  achieve  this  than  by  wiping  tut  obvious 
inequalities,  such  as  unlimited  restaurant  meals  to  which  the  wealthy 
have  acc'jss.    Violations  of  food  regulations  should  be  made  unprof- 
itable and  unnecessary,  as  far  as  possible;  persistent  violators 
should  receive  severest  punishment. 

These  two  keystones  of  public  understanding  are  not  to  be  achieved 
merely  through  diligent  official  propaganda.    The  need  is  not  f«jr 
shiny  slogans,  but  for  the  government  to  take  the  public  into  its 
confidence  and  tell  the  whole  truth  promptly  and  effectively. 
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FUNDAj.'ENTALS  OF  A  V^ARTIME  r'QQD  PROGRAM 


Report  to  the  Food  Advisory  Committee 

by  the 

Sub-Committee  on  United  States  Food  Allocation  Policy 


I.  —  U.  Sc  FOOD  IN  REUTION  TO  VvORLD  SUPPLIES 


^Yhy  a  Food  Shortage? 

The  reasons  for  the  food  crisis  are  many.    The  initial  successes  of  the  Axis 
poYvers  cut  off  the  United  Nations  from  many  important  sources  of  food.  Japan's' 
far  eastern  conquests  meant  the  loss  of  vast  quantities  of  rice^  vegetable  oils^ 
and  other  products  vfhich  those  areas  had  formerly  supplied.    Britain  is  now  iso- 
lated from  some  of  her  most  important  European  sources  of  vegetables j  butter,, 
eggs,  cheese ,  meat,  etc.    Russia j  formerly  a  nation  self-sufficient  in  food, 
lost  to  the  invading  Axis  armies  by  September  1,  1P4-2,  the  land  v.-hich  had  for- 
merly produced  approximately  A0%  of  her  bread  grains,  85^  of  her  sugarbeets, 
43^  of  her  potatoes,  54-^  of  her  vegetable  oils,  56%  of  her  hogs,  35^  of  her 
cattle,  and  some  of  her  most  Important  sources  of  fish. 

Simultaneously,  those  countries  which  ordinarily  produced  large  surpluses  of 
food  for  export  in  the  past  are  now  using  more  of  their  own  food,  as  individual 
rlncomes  rise.    This  is  true  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  in  some  other  United 
Nations,  and  particularly  in  some  of  the  neutral  countries.    Higher  incomes  in 
India  and  Argentina  during  1^42  resulted  in  a  net  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
foodstuffs  available  for  export.     In  these  circumstances,  the  United  Nations 
have  not  even  been  holding  their  ovm:    food  stocks  have  declined  steadily  to 
the  point  where  there  is  no  more  than  a  small  operating  reserve  in  any  com- 
modities except  sugar  and  wheat--and  wheat  reserves  will  probably  be  depleted 
in  the  next  tv\ro  or  three  years  at  the  present  consumption  rate. 

To  add  to  the  problems  of  inadequate  supply,  the  drastic  shipping  Mortage  has 
made  most  difficult  the  international  distribution       those  supplies  which  did 
exist.    AL-iost  as  effectively  as  the  Axis  conquests,  the  lack  of  shipping  cut 
off  normal  sources  of  supply.    As  long  as  the  rate  of  sinkings  was  high,  not 
onl5'"  were  there  too  few  ships  to  cariy  available  food,  but  also  many  food- 
carrying  ships  with  their  entire  cargoes  were  lost. 

This  situation  might  ordinarily  be  met  by  applying  more  labor,  machinery,  fer- 
tilizer and  other  resources  to  the  production  of  food.     Unfortunately,  the  war- 
time demands  for  all  of  these  make  it  most  difficult  to  do  so.    '^he  production 
of  munitions  and  supplies,  the  armed  forces  themselves,  and  the  tremendous  load 
on  both  overseas  and  internal  transportation  systems  are  likewise  competing  for 
those  same  production  resources.    To  the  general  international  shortage  of  labor 
and  of  fertilizer  can  be  added  a  growing  world  scarcity  of  repair  parts  for 
farm  machinery. 
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A  coTibination  of  these  factors  has  ca^ised  food  exports  or  oven  production  to  de- 
cline in  some  areas c     Indian  exports  of  vegetable  oils  in  194-2  were  lovj-er  than 
in  the  year  immediately  before  the  war.    The  1PA3  Australian  wheat  acreage 
promises  to  be  the  lowest  in  several  years ^  though  this  is  partly  compensated 
for  by  increases  in  other  crops.    The  1^A3  meat  supply  is  barely  sufficient  to 
meet  present  rations  in  the  United  Nations.  There  is  a  considerable  deficit  of 
the  fats  and  oils  usually  used  for  edible  purposes.    There  will  not  be  nearly 
^         enough  dairy  products  of  all  types. 

This  year  and  next  will  bring  critically  important  nev^  demands^  v;hich  must  be 
met  from  United  Nations  reso^ircoLi.    Russia  will  need  increasing  quantities  of 
food,  for  the  ravages  of  the  invader  have  been  made  worse  by  a  serious  drouth 
in  the  Kuban  and  other  parts  of  South  Hussia;  the  rapidly  improving  shipping 
picture  makes  it  possible  to  increase  compensatory  imports >  but  at  the  cost  of 
a  heavier  drain  on  total  United  Nation  supplies      Invasions  of  the  continent 
will  bring  into  the  United  Nations  world  areas  which  already  suffer  from  Axis 
pillage ,  as  well  as  shortages  of  labor,  fertilizer,  equipment,  etc.    Add  the 
wreckage  consequent  to  an  invasion,  plus  the  imperative  need  for  food  to  con- 
vert the  area  into  a  base  for  further  operations",  plus  the  food  needs  of  the 
h'undreds  of  thousands  of  Axis  prisoners  we  have  already  begun  to  take,  and  it 
is  possible  to  foresee  the  extra  future  burdens  on  the  United  Nations  food  re- 
sources V 

I 

Can  U.  S.  Food  Meet  the  Deficit? 

The  couimon  impression  is  that  U.  S.  food  can  make  up  the  deficit.    The  fact  is 
that  the  United  States  has  never  been  and  cannot  become  the  food-^basket  of  the 
United  Nations.    For  impressive  though  U.  S.  food  production  may  be  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  it  has  constituted  only  a  small  fraction  of  total  world  produc- 
tion and  of  the  total  food  moving  in  world  trade. 

During  the  years  from  1<^25  to  1^2-,  the  principal  exporting  nations  shipped 
■  about  6-5  billion  pounds  of  meat  per  year;  U.  S.  exports  in  those  years  were 
1.4-  billion  pounds,  or  about  21^  of  the  total.    During  the  next  five  years 
(1930-34.)  total  world  exports  declined  to  5<4  billion  pounds;  but  U^  S.  ex- 
ports declined  even  m.ore  sharply  to  950  million  pounds —  only  11%  of  the  total-* 
I  In  l-j'68  the  total  meat  exported  by  the  principal  producing  countries  was  still 

above  5  billion  pounds,  but  U.  S«  exports  had  declined  to  375  million  po'onds 
or  less  than  B%  of  the  total  • 

The  other  two  major  commodities  moving  in  world  trade  are  wheit  and  sugar.  The 
total  U.  S.  share  of  wheat  moving  in  v;orld  trade  was  similar  to  the  percentage 
for  meat.     In  the  case  of  sugar,  prior  to  the  yrar,  the  U»  S.  imported  about  3 
million  tons  annually,  about  one-third  of  all  the  sugar  moving  in  international 
trade . 

The  United  States  for  decades  has  produced  food  mainly  for  its  ov/n  domestic 
needs  rather  than  for  export.    The  nations  exporting  large  portions  of  their 
production  were  Canada,  Argentina,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  fertile 
countries  and  islands  of  southeastern  Asia — not  the  United  States.    To  be  sure. 
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it  is  of  the  gravest  importance  to  increase  U.  S.  food  production^  to  choose 
better  the  food  to  be  produced,  and  to  limit  U.  S.  consumption  to  an  essential 
minimum:    this  report  is  designed  toward  the  accomplishment  of  thage  ends.  But 
impoiiiant  though  American  food  production  may  be  as  a  part  of  the  world  picture^ 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  it  cannot  alone  meet  the  present  and  future 
food  needs  of  the  United  Nations ,  or  anywhere  near  it.    We  simply  cannot  produce 
that  much  food. 

The  United  States  occupies  a  particularly  strategic  geographic  position  in  the 
food  pattern  of  the  United  Nations.    Situated  between  the  tv^ro  major  fighting 
fronts  of  the  war,  European  and  Asiatic,  available  U.  S.  food  can  be  used  in 
either  theatre  with  equal  facility,  up  to  the  limits  of  our  ability  to  furnish 
and  transport  it.    However,  the  immense  total  quantity  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war  by  all  the  Allies  can  only  be  secured  by  the  planful 
and  systematic  use  of  all  the  land,  labor,  and  other  food  production  resources 
available  to  the  United  Nations,  including  colonial  and  neutral  areas. 

The  role  played  by  the  United  States  so  far  during  the  war  has  been  to  help  make 
up  some  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  food  supplies  of  her  Allies,  especially  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Russia.    The  former  country  has  received  primarily  meat^ 
dairy  products,  dried  fruits,  dried  eggs,  and  fats  and  oils.    This  has  compen- 
sated in  part  for  the  loss  of  European  sources  of  these  items.    A  similar  list 
of  commodities  is  being  shipped  to  Russia  to  make  up  in  part  for  the  loss  ef 
production  frjm  occupied  areas.    Some  5  or  6  percent  of  our  production  was  ex- 
ported imder  Lend-Lease  in  1*^42^  and  the  proportion  may  be  doubled  in  1943. 
The  importance  of  this  contribution  lies  not  so  much  in  the  quantity  of  food 
in  relation  to  their  total  supply  as  it  does  in  supplementing  their  supplies 
with  food  .iiost  needed  to  bring  their  diet  into  balance. 

As  Axis-occupied  areas  are  liberated,  their  demands  for  food  must  be  added.  The 
United  States  can  contribute  with  moderate  amounts  of  meat,  fats  and  oils,  dairy 
products  and  legumes  needed  to  supplement  the  supplies  from  other  sources.  This 
will  be  a  small  but  highly  important  part  of  the  total  food  supply  available 
to  those  countries. 


Obtaining  Food  from  Foreign  Sturces 

There  are  already  examples  which  show  the  potential  increase  in  food  production 
to  be  gained  through  full  use  of  all  the  facilities  available  to  the  United  Na- 
t.ions.     In  Britain,  the  area  of  land  in  crops  and  fallow  grew  from  8.8  million 
acres  in  1939  to  13.7  million  acres  in  1942,  and  v/ill  probably  be  increased  by 
another  million  in  1^43.    Total  food  production  has  grown  in  Eire,  the  Middle 
East,  India  and  the  British  colonies.     In  the  decade  from  1925-35  Eire  grevf 
less  than  10^  of  its  wheat  supply.    Since  then  wheat  production  there  has  grown 
phenomenally,  and,  if  1943  spring  viheat  seeding  is  up  to  expectations,  produc- 
tion this  year  may  be  enough  to  meet  all  domestic  needs. 

Equally  pranis  ing  has  been  the  shift  in  the  production  pattern.  Increased  em- 
phasis has  everyvYhere  been  placed  on  food  production  for  direct  human  consump- 
tion, rather  than  feed  cr»ps  for  animals.  Especially  notevjorthy  are  the  gains 
in  production  of  vegetable  pr#teins  and  oils.    Canada  ha^  increa^'^d  rrodi^^-'--' rin 
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of  oil-bearing  seeds,  as  have  several  Latin  American  countries;  food  crops  for 
huFian  use  have  expanded  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa;  and  Ecuador^  Peru,  and 
Mexico  have  expanded  rice  production  to  replace  Burma  and  other  Far  Eastern 
sources  of  supply. 

The  efforts  of  the  Cubans  to  diversify  their  agriculture  have  been  greatly  stim- 
ulated by  wartime  food  needs  and  the  ancouragement  of  the  United  States.  With 
a  sugar  surplus  in  prospect  due  to  the  lack  of  shipping,  both  Cuban  and  United 
States  interests  were  served  by  increased  planting  of  such  crops  as  beans, 
corn,  and  peanuts  in  Cuba.    Offers  have  been  made  to  buy  the  entire  exportable 
surplus  of  these  crops  at  favorable  prices,  and  some  U.  S.  fertilizers,  seeds 
and  machinery  have  been  made  available  in  recent  months.     It  is  estimated  that 
Cuba  can  produce  in  1943  a  surplus  of  these  foods  vj-hich  will  contribute  mate- 
rially to  the  United  Nations  available  supplies. 

But  these  bright  spots  must  be  multiplied  many  times  over,  if  the  faod  needs  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  next  two  years  are  to  be  met.    Fortunately  tremendous 
possibilities  exist  both  for  increasing  total  production  and  for  shifting  re- 
sources from  the  less  economical  to  the  more  economical  crops.    The  major  needs 
are  for  edible  oils,  beans  and  peas,  eggs  and  dairy  products,    while  some  in- 
crease in  meat  production  may  be  possible,  crops  for  direct  human  consumption 
should  be  given  preference. 

Beans  and  Peas 

One  of  the  most  important  foodstuff  groups  now  needed  in  large  quantities  is  dry 
beans  and  peas.    The  difficulties  arid  inefficiencies  inherent  in  the  production 
and  transportation  of  meat  are  such  that  in  the  future  the  average  man  must  meet 
a  larger  part  of  his  protein  requirements  from  vegetable  sources  (and  to  a  lesser 
extent,  from  dairy  products).    Taken  as  a  whole,  beans  and  peas  represent  an 
excellent  vegetable  source  of  protein,  besides  furnishing  other  essential  min- 
erals and  vitamins. 

Excellent  possibilities  for  increased  production  of  beans  and  peas  exist  in 
Mexico,  Argentina,  Brazil^  French  Africa  and  other  areas,  but  especially  in 
Canada  and  Chile.    In  the  two  last-named  countries  production  actually  declined 
in  19A2-43  solely  for  lack  of  markets;  if  this  difficulty  alone  were  remedied, 
substantial  production  increases  vj-ould  result. 

Chile  provides  a  concrete  example  of  possibilities  for  increasing  production  of 
beans  and  peas.    Total  Chilean  acreage  of  chickpeas  could  be  tripled,  thus  pro- 
viding an  export  surplus  of  about       million  pounds  in  1944?  as  compared  v.ath  7 
million  pounds  in  1943.    All  information  points  to  the  existence  of  suitable 
land  and  adequate  labor,  machinery  and  storage  space  for  this  expansion. 

At  the  same  time,  87,000  more  acres  of  dry  peas  could  be  planted  in  Chile  than 
at  present.     Chile  has  alvrays  been  an  important  producer  of  dry  peas  and  the 
cool,  moist  areas  of  agricultural  Chile  are  among  the  feiv  places  suited  to  large- 
scale  imimediate  expansion  in  dry  pea  production.    Since  1940^  hoY:ever,  Chilean 
production  has  declined  due  to  the  loss  of  world^ markets.    All  that  appears 
necessary  for  an  87,000-acre  increase  is  a  guaranteed  m.arket  for  Chilean  dry 
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peas;  the  necessary  acreage  is  available  by  returning  former  pea  land  to  peA 
production  and  by  substituting  peas  for  less  essential  crops;  existing  re- 
sources of  labor,  equipment,  storage  space  etc.,  are  adjudged  adequate.  An 
increase  of  87,000  acres  would  expand  the  present  22-million-.pound  export  sur- 
plus of  dry  peas  to  &8  million  pounds. 

An  even  larger  simultaneous  increase  in  Chilean  bean  and  lentil  production  is 
practicable  without  interfering  with  the  expansion  of  pea  output  proposed  above. 
Tentatively,  the  acreage  goal  for  dry  beans  should  be  about  150,000  acres  higher 
than  in  recent  years.    Since  bean  acreage  actually  declined  by  about  50,000 
acres  betv;een  1934-35  and  l^/+l-/(^2,  the  extra  land  should  be  available  through 
Returning  for.ner  bean  land  to  bean  production  and  by  substituting  beans  for 
less  essential  crops  both  on  irrigated  and  non-irrigated  land.    Other  produc- 
tion factors  are  capable  of  handling  the  proposed  expansion.    The  net  result 
would  be  an  increase  in  beam  production  from  88  million  to  198  million  pounds. 

Jo  sum  up,  Chile  is  capable  of  increasing  her  production  of  one  highly  important 
group  •£  foods i  beans  and  peas,  by  some  200  million  pounds.    Yet  Chile  is  only 
pne  country, and  beans  and  peas  are  but  one  of  the  foods  v;hich  the  United  Nations 
peed  badly.    Similar  achievements  are  possible  in  many  other  allied,  friendly 
|r  neutral  nations. 

Edible  Oils 

Another  critical  food  need  is  for  edible  vegetable  oils.    Yet  despite  large  un- 
satisfied demand,  production  has  actually  declined  in  some  countries  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.    Brazilian  exports  of  oil  and  oilseeds,  with  the  exception 
of  babassu  oil,  have  dropped  off  considerably.    There  are  considerable  possi- 
bilities for  production  of  peanut  oil  in  Brazil^  and  of  linseed  and  rapeseed 
in  Argentina.    It  is  estimated  that  some  12,000  tons  of  palm  oil  and  paLm  ker- 
nels could  be  secured  annually  from  Liberia  by  expanding  production  there.  The 
possibilities  for  securing  additional  quantities  of  beans,  peas  and  edible  oils 
can  be  duplicated  in  rice  and  many  other  staple  commodities  in  other  areas  to 
T/hich  the  United  Nations  have  access. 


Seed 

Seed  is  the  mother  of  food,  and  no  more  urgent  food  need  exists  today  than  the 
need  for  developing  every  possible  s^durce  of  seed  production.    T]ie  vegetable 
seeds  are  particularly  short,  both  novr  and  vrell  into  the  predictable  future; 
the  demand  for  seed  is  great  during  wartime,  vjhen  small  gardens  are  encouraged 
everj'^^rhere  to  help  repair  other  food  deficiences,  and  it  \tL11  remain  so  during 
the  years  of  rehabilitation,  when  small-scale  vegetable  production  throughout 
^he  liberated  areas  7;ill  be  critically  needed  while  the  total  agricultural 
machine  is  being  set  in  motion  again. 

Present  U.  S.  seed  production,  which  must  supply  considerable  quantities  to  the 
United  Kingdom  as  well  as  to  the  other  United  Nations,  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
current  demands,  much  less  the  needs  of  the  liberated  areas  both  during  and 
after  the  war.     It  is  clear  that  development  of  the  necessary  kinds  and  varieties 
of  seeds  must  be  encouraged  in  every  part  of  the  Vv^orld  where  the  proper  condi- 
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tions  exist;  and  it  must  be  begun  ::t  once ^  for  many  vegetable  seeds  (cc-rrots^ 
boots  J  cabbage  ^  and  onion,  for  example)  require  tv;o  years  to  grov;.    Most  seeds 
are  so  small  in  weight  and  bulk  that  they  may  be  grovvn  in  any  part  of  the  world 
and  transported  by  air  to  areas  where  they  will  be  used* 

Chile  J  Argentina,  Mexico,  Brazil  and  North  Africa  are  very  promising  seed  pro- 
ducers (North  Africa  was  in  fact  the  source  of  much  of  Europe's  seed).    None  of 
these  areas  are  overburdened  with  war  production  and  all  have  the  labor,  the 
equipment,  the  appx^opriate  soils,  and  some  experience  in  seed  production.  Vvhat 
is  needed  now  is  immediate  provision  of  technical  assistance,  financial  aid  in 
some  cases,  an  assured  market  for  the  final  products  and  a  few  mother  seed3. 
But  what  is  perhaps  most  needed  is  speed,  for  unless  prompt  action  is  taken  an 
entire  growing  year  may  be  lost,  wdth  the  result  that  new  production  of  biennial 
seeds  would  not  be  available  before  194.6* 


Tapping  Foreign  Foed  Resources 

There  are  three  major  methods,  to  be  used  separately  or  in  conjuncation  with  ene 
another  as  warranted,  of  getting  the  potential  increases  in  production  of  basic 
foods  in  various  areas  of  the  world.     In  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  only  thing 
needed  is  a  guarantee  to  purchase  all  or  any  part  of  the  crop  at  an  attractive 
price  set  well  in  advance.    This  principle  is  already  follov;ed  in  U.  S.  food 
production,  and  should  be  spread  widely  into  the  foreign  fields  as  well.  The 
second  method  is  to  furnish  agricultural  specialists  to  assist  in  the  planning, 
production  and  processing  of  the  foods  we  need.    Though  the  supply  of  agricul- 
tural technicians  is  none  too  great ,  the  results  which  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected are  more  than  enough  to  v/arrant  use  of  the  necessary  trained  personnel. 

The  final  method  is  by  supplying  an  essential  minimum  of  the  physical  require- 
ments for  food  production — machinery,  implements,  fertilizer,  seed,  insecticides^ 
etc.    These  must  all  be  taken  from  critically  short  American  supplies,  and  each 
individual  case  demands  the  most  careful  scrutiny.    But  if  competent  appraisal 
determines  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  to  use  a 
given  amount  of  equipment  or  fertilizer  abroad,  whether  to  produce  more  or  to 
produce  it  in  more  strategic  locations,  then  it  should  be  shipped  promptly  for 
foreign  use. 

Not  only  does  the  develepnent  of  food  production  in  all  parts  tf  the  non-Axis 
w'irld  contribute  to  the  over-all  food  position  of  the  United  Nations,  but  it 
aids  greatly  the  distribution  problem,  increasingly  critical  due  to  lack  of 
shipping.    Even  where  a  surplus  of  one  type  of  food  exists  in  one  area,  stra- 
tegic considerations  may  compel  the  deva!  opment  of  the  same  food  in  another 
area.    For  example,  there  is  in  the  United  States  and  Australia  today  enough 
v:heat  to  meet  the  deficit  of  the  Middle  East»    But  since  this  requirement  can 
be  met  only  by  using  allied  shipping  facilities.  Middle  East  wheat  production 
is  being  encouraged  by  every  possible  means. 

Other  strategic  considerations  may  demand  that  production  of  certain  foodstuffs 
be  increased  even  in  areas  where  it  is  impossible  to  provide  the  shipping  neces- 
sary to  move  them.    Coraraodities  that  keep  easily,  like  dry  beans  and  peas, should 
be  gro^vn  vrherever  possible,  and  if  necessary  stockpiled  against  future  needs. 
Shipping  should  gradually  become  available  to  move  these  foods,  both  through 
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increased  shipbuilding  and  diminishing  Losses;  and  there  should  be  no  doubt  that 
they  will  be  needed  in  the  f uture ;  vdth  the  grooving  demands  for  reoccupation^ 
for  the  expanding  army  of  Axis  prisoners,  "nd  post-war  rehabilitation. 

jut  what  must  come  first  of  all  is  a  change  of  viewpoint.    There  must  be  abso- 
lutely'' cl.::ar  realization  that  the  United  States  does  not  have  the  resources  to 
become  the  food-basket  of  the  United  Nations.    Once  understood,  this  clearly 
points  to  a  world-wide,  all-out  food  production  program  in  every  area  to  which 
v.e  have  access.    Our  purchasing  power,  our  skill,  and  where  necessary,  our 
scarce  production  resources  must  be  thrown  into  the  world-vdde  food  production 
drive.    That  drive  must  include  every  essential  food,  and  it  must  not  be  slack- 
ened until  every  essential  food  requirement  of  the  United  Nations  and  liberated 
areas  is  met. 


Why  Have  We  Failed? 

Up  to  now,  the  United  States  (and  Great  Britain^  to  almost  the  same  extent)  has 
been  in  the  stran^^e  position  of  a  nation  going  into  a  serious  food  crisis  while 
scarcely  lifting  a  finger  to  encourage  the  needed  food  production  in  easily  ac- 
cessible foreign  areas  already  possessing  adequate  land,  labor  and  equipment. 
Further,  vre  have  even  allowed  food  already  produced  and  available  to  go  begging. 
Ivhy? 

Fundamentally  there  is  ^\it  a  single  answer,  though  it  is  made  of  two  parts. 
First,  Americans  as  a  wnole ,  including  those  in  government,  have  never  whole- 
heartedly convinced  themselves  that  we  are  out  of  the  surplus  days  of  the  20 's 
and  30'. s.    Our  governmental  machinery  for  influencing  agricultural  production 
was  conceived  in  large  part  for  taking  care  of  lonwanted  gluts,  for  keeping 
prices  from  sagging  to  ruinous  levels,  for  encouraging  non-f»od  uses  of  food 
crops,  and  for  meeting  the  everyday  problems  vhich  occur  when  food  becomes  a 
drug  on  the  uiarket. 

The  second  reason  for  our  failure  to  tap  easily  available  world  food  sources 
derives  fran  the  first:    as  long  as  we  remain  convinced  that  the  United  States 
can  produce  all  the  food  that  v/e  or  anyone  else  needs,  then  we  are  unlikely  to 
give  complete  governmental  authority  to  a  single  man  (or  agency)  to  develop 
world  food  resources  as  a  part  of  an  entire  war  food  plan.    So  a  complex  maze 
of  committees,     agencies,  directives,  suggestions,  cross-purposes,  jealousies, 
etc.,  has  developed  that  makes  one  wonder  how  any  foreign  food  resources  ever 
have  been  or  ever  will  be  developed  at  the  instigation  of  this  government. 

The  remedies  are  simple  to  prescribe ^  though  not  so  simple  to  put  into  effect. 
The  surplus  cobwebs  have  got  to  be  brushed  from  many  an  official  brain  on  the 
subject  of  food,  and  in  place  of  the  easy  assumption  that  we  always  YJ-ill  have 
more  food  than  we  know  what  to  do  with  must  come  the  painful  realization  that 
our  food  supplies  are  low  today  and  will  remain  so  until  at  least  two  or  three 
years  after  the  end  of  the  v;ar.    And  that  is  the  best  Yie  can  hope  for:  with 
bungling    and  mishandling,  whether  in  the  operation  of  our  domestic  or  foreign 
food  program ,we  could  easily  sink  to  the  level  of  do-vmright  hunger. 
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Once  the  enormity  of  the  need  is  understood,  some  agency  must  receive  the  clear 
responsibility  for  the  broad  development  of  food  resources  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  United  States.    This  responsibility  must  not  be  niggardly  or  haggling;  it 
is  vvorthless  to  prate  of  foreign  development  but  insist  that  it  cost  nothing  in 
the  Vvay  of  technical  help,  machinery  or  money,  and  that  it  shall  not  interfere 
with  some  piddling  export  market  for  food  five  or  ten  years  a^ter  the  war.  The 
authority  must  be  broad  and  simple.     In  effect,  it  must  say  that  here  are  the 
foods  which  are  in  short  supply  today,  and  here  is  the  seed,  the  technical  assis 
tanca,  the  machinery,  etc.,  that  can  be  devoted  to  foreign  food  development. 
Under  the^e  conditions,  the  only  limits  to  the  amount  of  food  desired  should  be 
the  entire  food  needs  of  the  United  Nations. 


A  United  Nations  Food  Program 

The  major  responsibility  for  an  international  food  development  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  United  Nations  falls  upon  Britain  and  the  United  States;  for 
they  have  the  easiest  access  to  the  most  promising  areas,  plus  the  greatest 
supply  of  technical  experts,  fertilizer,  seed,  machinery  and  the  other  nacessary 
production  components.    i3ut  just  because  the  program  is  designed  to  meet  United 
Nations  needs,  and  not  British  or  American  needs,  the  urgent necessity  will  soon 
be  felt  to  weld  together  an  appropriate  United  Nations  body  to  deal  with  food 
questions  of  common  concern  to  all. 

This  does  not  at  all  excuse  the  United  States  from  the  responsibility  for  launch 
ing  a  vigorous  development  program  in  every  area  to  v/hich  it  has  easy  access: 
procrastination  and  lethargy  cannot  be  pardoned  because  they  are  allegedly  due 
to  the  desire  to  develop  a  "long-range",  "all-inclusive"  program.    A  partial 
success  due  to  our  OYm  vigorous  initiative  is  the  best  encouragement  to  the 
Allies  to  join  us  in  a  glob  .1  development  plan  Y;here  the  resources  of  all  ctuld 
be  used  to  best  advantage. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  a  joint  food  body  (composed  of  Britain,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States  as  a  beginning)  would  have  at  least  the  power  to  assign 
areas,  allocate  production  resources,  and  set  goals  v\rhich  might  reasonably  be 
expected  from  each  area.    It  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate  that  such  a  body 
could  soon  secure  the  participation  of  other  nations  as  well,  and  could  be  of 
enormous  practical  value  in  the  post-7rar  period. 
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II.  -  r^ETING  ESSENTIAL  FOOD  NEEDS 


Our  food  resources  must,  like  all  other  American  resources,  make  the  greatest 
contribution  to  the  war  effort.    To  make  this  contribution,  they  must  meet  the 
mcst  essential  food  needs  with  the  highest  possible  degree  of  technical 
efficiency.    What  food  needs  are  most  essential  is  discussed  below;  how  to 
meet  them  most  efficiently  will  be  considered  later. 

Meeting  our  most  essential  food  needs  involves  two  things:    producing  the 
right  crops  and  livestock  products  to  meet  those  needs';  and  distributing  the 
food  so  that  the  most  basic  needs  of  all  the  people  are  satisfied. 

How  great  are  the  rewards  of  a  realistic  system  of  war-time  food  production 
and  distribution  can  be  seen  from  the  British  example.    Though  importing  a 
smaller  percentage  as  well  as  a  smaller  total  volume  of  food  than  before  the 
war,  Britain  has  today  a  better  balanced  diet  for  most  of  her  people  than  at 
any  time  in  her  history.    Her  total  land  in  crops  and  fallow  increased  from 
about  8,800,000  acres  in  1939  to  nearly  1^,000,000  in  1942|  during  the  same 
period  her  total  tonnage  of  crops  and  hay  grew  from  55,000,000  to  74,000,000, 

But  the  most  startling  British  accomplishments  have  been  in  food  use  and  dis- 
tribution.   Traditionally  a  country  of  strong  food  preferences  the  vjar  years 
have  effected  striking  changes  in  food  habits.    The  compulsory  use  of  high- 
extraction  (85^)  flour  for  all  bread,  as  compared  to  the  65^  to  10%  extraction 
flour  common  in  the  United  States,  has  not  only  resulted  in  a  sizeable  increase 
in  the  total  nutrients  available  from  breadstuff s,  but  also  has  reduced  by 
approximately  one  million  tons  the  shipping  necessary  for  one  year's  food  sup- 
ply.   This  represents  a  loss  of  the  same  amount  of  animal  feed,  it  is  true; 
but  the  nutrients  gained  by  direct  human  consumption  are  several  times  as 
great.    More  milk  is  used  in  its  most  efficient  nutritive  form,  as  whole  milk. 
The  quantity  of  Irish  potatoes  consumed  by  British  civilians  is  literally 
staggering  to  an  American--an  estimated  250  lbs.  per  person  in  1943,  compared 
with  137  lbs.  of  both  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  for  American  civilians. 

Hand  in  hand  with  these  changed  eating  habits  has  come  a  distribution  system 
which  prevents  low-income  consumers  falling  much  beloY/  the  national  average.  An 
extensive  rationing  system  plus  rigorous  price  control  assures  that  the  general 
food  supply  v/ill  be  fairly  distributed  at  prices  that  the  people  can  afford  to 
pay.    Further  a  nation-wide  chain  of  factory  and  school  canteens  plus  the 
government-operated  British  Restaurants  makes  extra  food  available  at  nominal 
prices  to  children,  war  v/orkers,  and  other  groups  with  special  needs  (by  mid- 
1942  factory  canteens  alone  in  Britain  were  serving  43  million  meals  weekly) , 
Recent  surveys  of  thousands  of  British  families  in  low- income  areas  have  failed 
to  discover  cases  of  malnutrition  outside  of  institutions. 

Because  of  an  efficient  distribution  system,  British  low-.income  consumers  are 
nearly  as  well  fed  as  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  far  better  fed  than  many 
American  low- income  groups.    True,  the  British  have  had  to  forego  some  foods 
that  they  like,  and  their  diet  has  been  called  monotonous.    But  as  for  nutri- 
tional essentials,  Britain's  v/ar  food  progTam  has  made  her  better  fed  than  at 
any  time  in  her  history. 
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Fundamc-ntal  Ob.jectives 


To  parallel  the  accomplishments  of  the  British  food  program  means  first  re- 
valuating  the  American  food  scene  in  terms  of  essentials.    The  main  purpose 
of  food  is  nutrition.    This  is  supplied  through  the  principal  nutrient  elements — 
proteins,  fats,  calorics,  certain  minerals  (principally  iron  and  calcium),  and 
vitamins  (Vitamin  A,  thiamine,  riboflavin,  niacin,  ascorbic  acid  and  Vitamin  D) , 

The  various  proteins  differ  in  nutritional  value;  certain  kinds  perform  speci- 
fic functions,  and  all  generally  supplement  each  other.    About  one-third  of 
the  protein  should  be  of  animal  origin — meat,  fish,  milk,  and  eggs.    Both  pro- 
teins and  fats  help  supply  calories  (energy) ,  but  some  of  each  is  necessary 
for  other  reasons . 

\iTiile  the  need  for  fats  is  not  so  thoroughly  knov/n  as  for  proteins,  there  is 
definitely  a  minimum  requirement.    A  concentrated  source  of  energy  like  fats 
helps  reduce  the  need  to  eat  large  quantities  of  food;  Britain  found  that 
manual  workers  simply  would  not  eat  the  increased  amounts  of  cereals  and  vege- 
tables to  supply  needed  energy  when  fat  and  meat  rations  were  low.    Fats  also 
delay  the  pangs  of  hunger  by  remaining  in  the  stomach  longer  than  other  foods. 
The  balance  of  needed  energy  above  that  supplied  by  proteins  and  fats  is  pro- 
vided by  the  carbohydrates,  while  the  various  minerals  and  vitamins  meet 
other  essential  though  often  over- publicized  needs. 

The  National  Research  Council  (through  its  Food  and  Nutrition  Board)  has  es- 
tablished recommended  allowances  for  the  more  important  nutrients  listed  above. 
Vyhile  the  needs,  of  course,  vary  with  age,  sex,  size,  and  activity,  these  daily 
allowances  arc  generally  accepted  for  a  "moderately  active"  man  of  average 
size; 


Calories 
Protein 
Calcium 
Iron 

Vitamin  A 
Thiamine  (Bn) 
Riboflavin  (Ba) 
Niacin 

Ascorbic  acid 
Vitamin  D 


3000 

70  grams 

0.8  grams 

12  milligrams 

5000  international  units 

1,8  milligrams 

2,7  milligrams 

18  milligrams 

75  milligrams 

Generally  supplied  by  sunshine 


Providing  the  Basic  Nutrients 

Many  different  foods  contain  one  or  several  of  the  basic  nutrients;  animal 
proteins,  for  example,  may  be  supplied  by  meat,  fish,  eggs,  or  milk,  while 
butter,  lard  and  vegetable  oils  are  common  sources  of  fat.    Thus  there  is  a 
wide  variety  of  sources  from  which  the  essential  food  needs  can  be  met.  A 
sound  war-time  food  program  should  not  begin  by  setting  goals  for  various  kinds 
of  food  products,  but  rather  should  aim  at  providing  the  various  food  nutrients 
most  economically  in  a  diet  that  is  not  too  bulky  or  othenvise  unduly  diffi- 
cult to  eat.    The  possibility  of  substitution,  of  filling  the  essential  nu- 
trient needs  from  many  different  food  sources,  is  the  mightiest  weapon  in  the 
food  arsenal. 
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The  "average"  diet  is  like  the  mythical  "average  family"  of       persons — it 
never  actually  exists.    Real  diets  vary  greatly  from  nation  to  nation;  from 
region  to  region  in  the  same  country;  from  one  income  group  to  another.  What 
an  individual  eats  is  decided  by  a  number  of  things — tradition,  his  tastes , 
his  pocketbook,  v;hat  foods  are  available.    All  these  factors  produce  solidly 
established  food  habits,  which  change  only  under  strong  pressure.    For  all 
her  excellent  food  program,  Britain  still  uses  precious  resources  at  home 
and  even  more  precious  shipping  to  provide  meat  proteins  at  levels  well  above 
those  necessary  for  health  and  vigor;  the  established  food  patterns  have  pre- 
vented more  rapid  change.    Sudden  shifts  in  the  kinds  of  foods  available  may 
often  bring  "voluntary  malnutrition"  because  of  failure,  through  ignorance  or 
dislike,  to  eat  the  new  foods  in  place  of  the  old  ones.    Drastic  diet  shifts 
may  even  be  physically  harmful  because  the  system  has  long  been  adjusted  to 
another  diet. 

These  are  not  absolute  barriers,  but  challenges.    The  basic  war  need  is  still 
for  nutrients,  not  taste  gratification.    When  food  production  competes  with 
tank  and  plane  production  for  critical  resources,  the  war  food  program  calls 
for  every  ounce  of  ingenuity  and  foresight  in  showing  the  public  how  to  accept 
the  new  and  more  economical  nutrients  in  place  of  the  old. 

Special  Needs 

Certain  groups  of  food  users  have  very  specific  and  rigid  requirements  as  to 
the  foods  they  need  and  in  what  form  they  need  them.    Soldiers  in  the  fight- 
ing zones,  for  example,  or  sajLlors  on  board  ship  must  have  highly  concentrated 
foods  that  keep  well  and  can  be  shipped  oconomically.    Canned  meats  and  fish, 
dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  powdered  milk  are  especially  suitable 
for  these  uses.    Parcels  for  prisoners  of  war  must  also  be  made  up  of  these 
compact,  concentrated,  non-perishable  items.    The  drastic  shortage  of  shipping 
points  toward  the  v/ide  use  of  these  foods  also  for  foreign  consumption.  Russia 
requires  large  quantities  of  concentrated  energy  foods  such  as  fats  and  oils, 
which  effectively  supplement  her  own  domestic  diet  from  primarily  vegetable 
sources.    The  substantial  saving  in  shipping  tonnage  can  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  dehydrated  vegetables,  for  example,  generally  weigh  only  one-fourth  to 
one-tenth  as  much  as  fresh  ones. 

In  filling  these  special  needs  it  is  most  difficult  to  substitute  one  food  for 
another.    Therefore,  military  and  foreign  requirements  should  always  receive 
first  preference  in  the  types  of  foods  most  suitable  for  their  use,    U.  S, 
civilian  consumers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  close  to  their  source  of  supply  and 
can  eat  many  different  foods  in  many  forms.    Therefore,  the  widest  opportunity 
for  effective  substitution  lies  in  U.  S.  domestic  consumption. 

What  is  America's  Food  Production  Capacity? 

The  opinion  has  often  been  expressed  that  American  agriculture  has  never 
reached  anything  like  its  potential  capacity.    Over  a  period  of  many  years, 
this  might  be  true — if  vje  v/erc  able  to  add  millions  of  new  v/orkers  and  -Qn- 
limited  machinery,  and  undertake  vast  irrigation,  reclamation,  and  fertiliza- 
tion projects.    Even  under  these  conditions,  however,  there  would  still  be 
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the  need  for  time — time  to  manufacture  new  machinery,  time  to  reclaim,  irri- 
gate, or  bring  into  cultivation  unused  land,  time  to  increase  flocks  and  herds. 

But  the  need  for  food  is  immediate,  and  in  war-time  America  in  1943  the  above 
possibilities  exist  only  within  severe  limits.    Therefore,  it  is  essential  to 
choose  carefully  those  means  for  increasing  agricultural  production  which 
v/ed  greatest  economy  to  greatest  immediate  results.    When  one  more  tractor 
means  one  less  anti-aircraft  gun,  miscalculation  is  dangerous. 

The  basic  raw  material  of  agriculture  is  land,  and  the  oldest  method  of  in- 
creasing output  is  to  plant  more  acres.    In  a  fevj  cases  this  may  be  feasible 
in  war-time  America|  selected  irrigation  projects  may  increase  productivity 
greatly  with  little  increase  in  labor,  machinery,  etc.,  while  some  areas  have 
enough  labor  to  consider  bringing  nev/  land  into  cultivation.    But  the  best  of 
American  land  is  already  in  use,  and  any  really  substantial  addition  is  un- 
likely to  increase  oiu*  production  proportionate  to  the  increase  in  acreage. 
Cultivating  a  larger  acreage  also  frequently  entails  more  farm  machinery, 
tools,  equipment,  etc,  all  most  difficult  to  provide  today.    The  implement 
factories  of  yesterday  are  now  turning  out  the  weapons  of  war,  on  v/hich  the  • 
nation's  very  existence  depends.    These  military  pressures  and  needs  limit 
the  amounts  of  additional  equipment  that  can  be  provided. 

Increasing  the  total  land  under  cultivation  would  also  involve  additional 
farm  labor.    Despite  serious  charges  that  the  drafting  of  farm  labor  threatens 
to  wreck  the  food  production  program,  the  total  number  of  farm  workers  has  de- 
clined little  since  1940  (about  188,000  in  two  years,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics) ,    With  the  small  decrease  in  quantity,  however,  has 
come  a  somewhat  larger  decline  in  quality,  due  to  a  drop  of  nearly  500,000 
bctv/een  1941  and  1942  in  the  number  of  male  farm  workers  between  18  and  44. 
Those  left  on  the  farms,  including  many  Y;ho  Y/ere  not  farm  vjorkers  before  the 
war,  undoubtedly  worked  much  harder  in  handling  the  record  harvest  of  1942, 

Though  Selective  Service  policy  and  other  restrictions  on  the  movement  of 
farm  workers  will  help  prevent  further  loss  of  agricultural'  labor,  can  any 
considerable  increase  in  total  agricultural  manpov/er  be  justified?    The  need 
for  V7ar  production  workers,  but  most  of  all  the  steady  drain  of  about  400,000 
able-bodied  men  a  month  into  the  armed  forces,  v/ill  bring  America  face  to  face 
with  a  total  manpov/er  shortage  in  the  fall  of  1943.    More  year-round  farm 
v/orkers  can  be  provided  only  by  taking  them  from  other  pursuits.    A  thorough 
community  mobilization  program  can  provide  large  amoiints  of  additional  labor 
for  the  harvest  and  other  peak  periods,  as  urgently  recommended  bo low.  But 
that  will  not  meet  the  needs  for  additional  year-round  agricultural  labor 
essential  to  any  major  increase  in  the  total  land  under  cultivation. 

Better  Use  of  Present  Resources 

Vifith  labor  and  equipment  likely  to  be  limited,  careful  and  continuous  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  incroasin?;  total  farm  output  through 
better  use  of  the  land,  labor,  and  equipment  now  available.    The  use  of  better 
varieties,  better  cultural  practices,  better  livestock  and  feeding  care,  and 
better  crop  rotations  and  farm  organization,  holds  many  possibilities  for  in- 
creasing production.    Governmental  assistance  to  agriculture  has  always 
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conccntratGd  on  these  problems,  and  the  steady  progress  of  decades  can  be 
speeded  up  in  v/ar-timo  through  more  thorough  guidance,  appeals  to  patriotism  and 
income  incentives. 

The  greatest  opportunity  for  more  efficient  production  in  American  agriculture 
is  the  small  and  medium-sized  farm  vjhose  resources  are  partially  vjasted  for 
lack  of  credit  and  good  management.    The  potentialities  of  this  group  of  farms 
were  graphically  demonstrated  in  19^2  by  the  l^GU,000  families  v;ho  received 
credit  and  technical  assistance  from  the  Federal  Government:    they  increased 
their  milk  production  20%  over  1941,  their  pork  production  36%,  their  peanut 
production  88%,  and  their  dry  bean  production  2U%,    These  families  have  less 
than  8%  of  the  nation's  farms;  yet  their  increased  production  in  19^2  accounted 
for  38%  of  the  nation's  increase  in  milk  production;  5%  of  the  increase  for 
pork    10%  of  the  increase  for  peanuts,  and  17%  of  the  increase  for  dry  beans. 
There  were  also  important  increases  in  the  production  of  other  "\7ar  crops" 
and  livestock  products  on  these  farms.    Vifhile  the  increases  per  farm  were 
small,  and  not  all  of  them  entered  commercial  channels,  they  are  still  signi- 
ficant in  the  aggregate. 

Another  750,000  small  and  medium  farms  are  in  this  reservoir,  waiting  to  be 
tapped  through  provision  of  credit  and  farm  management  supervision.  V/hile 
better  farm  practices  are  urgently  needed  throughout  American  agriculture,  this 
particular  group  of  farms  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  an  important  increase 
in  production  V7ith  the  least  need  for  additional  critical  materials  and  resources. 

In  some  regions  of  the  country,  farm  labor  is  not  fully  used  because  of  unpro- 
ductive land  and  farms  too  small  in  size.    These  farm  families  in  some  instances 
can  supply  labor  to  other  farms,  or  have  their  small  holdings  consolidated  into 
larger  farms  capable  of  better  management  and  more  efficient  operations.  Some 
progress  has  been  made  especially  in  the  Appalachian  area  toward  recruiting 
poorly  utilized  labor  for  productive  employment  in  other  regions. 

In  contrast  to  the  small  farms  v/here  labor  is  not  fully  employed  because  of  lack 
of  other  resources,  there  are  larger  farms  on  v/hich  the  labor  supply  is  insuf- 
ficient to  use  all  of  the  land  and  equipment  effectively,    ?vTierever  T;orkers 
could  produce  more  by  moving  from  small  farms  v;here  they  are  inefficiently  era- 
ployed  to  larger  farms,  such  movement  should  take  place,  either  for  year  around 
or  part-time  employment. 

Better  Choice  of  Crops  and  Livestock  Enterprises 

Increasing  total  production  is  important  to  a  realistic  imr  food  program,  but 
much  more  impressive  and  immediate  results  are  possible  through  better  choice 
of  crops  on  v/hich  to  spend  our  available  resources  of  land,  labor,  and  equip- 
ment.   For  tremendous  increases  in  total  nutrient  production  can  be  made 
through  shifting  resources  from  certain  crops  and  livestock  enterprises  to 
others. 

For  example,  labor  spent  on  dry  edible  peas  will  yield  31  times  as  much  protein 
as  in  producing  milk,  47  times  as  much  as  pork,  and  60  times  as  much  as  beef. 
Peas  vvill  also  yield  more  carbohydrates  and  essential  vitamins  and  minerals  than 
any  of  the  livestock  enterprises.    In  addition,  peas  produce  more  per  acre  of 
most  nutrients  than  feed  crops  fed  to  li\rc stock. 
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Poanuts,  dry  edible  beans,  and  soybeans  arc  likcv/ise  efficient  in  producing 
nutrients  per  unit  of  resources.    Grain  crops  eaten  by  huraans  provide  much  more 
nutrients,  especially  calories  and  proteins,  than  the  same  grain  used  as  feed 
crops  for  livestock.    Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  arc  excellent  sources  of  calorie 
and  some  vitamins,  although  the  high  v;ater  content  of  potatoes  makes  thorn  less 
economical  for  long-distance  shipment  than  cereals  and  dry  beans  and  ixas. 

Nearly  200  million  bushels  of  grain  and  over  300,000  tons  of  protein  supple- 
ment were  fed  to  beef  cattle  in  the  Corn  Belt  in  1942,    An  acre  of  soybeans 
produces  about  20  times  as  much  protein  and  nearly  10  times  as  much  fat, 
while  requiring  only  half  as  much  labor  as  an  acre  producing  corn  v/hich  is 
fed  to  cattle.    These  figures  do  not  take  into  account  the  labor  needed  to 
tend  cattle  nor  the  extra  roughage  feeds  required.    Many  vegetables  and  fruits 
arc  also  efficient  producers  of  certain  minerals  and  vitamins,  and  certain 
shifts  between  different  vegetables  would  result  in  increased  nutrient  produc- 
tion. 

As  a  general  rule,  crops  v/hich  can  be  consumed  directly  by  humans  are  more 
efficient  producers  of  nutrients,  for  the  resources  employed,  than  livestock 
enterprises.    We  need  certain  amounts  of  proteins  of  animal  origin^  however, 
present  consumption  of  animal  proteins  is  far  higher  than  is  necessary  for 
health,  and  in  addition  some  livestock  enterprises  arc  more  efficient  in  pro- 
ducing the  needed  nutrients  than  others.    Therefore  large  savings  are  possible 
both  by  cutting  the  total  amounts  of  animal  proteins,  while  at  the  same  time 
shifting  resources  from  those  livestock  enterprises  v/hich  are  less  efficient 
producers  of  nutrients  to  those  v/hich  are  more  efficient.    Except  in  remote 
areas,  it  is  much  more  efficient  to  use  v/hole  milk  for  human  consumption  than 
to  make  butter  or  cheese  and  feed  the  remaining  buttermilk,  skim  milk,  or  whey 
to  livestock,    A  considerable  shift  from  moat  to  dairy  products  and  a  much 
broader  use  of  milk  and  milk  products  for  food  rather  than  animal  faed  is 
possible  over  the  period  of  a  year  v/ith  proper  incentives.    Dairy  output  can 
only  be  expanded  by  a  small  percentage  in  the  next  tvjo  years,  but  dairy  product 
arc  such  an  important  part  of  the  total  food  supply  that  even  a  small  percentag 
increase  can  be  of  tremendous  importance. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  limitations  v/hich  make  it  impossible  to  shift  all 
our  land  and  resources  from  one  crop  to  another  at  v/ill.    Some  land  is  suited 
only  to  certain  crops,  and  unless  planted  in  those  crops  is  practically  v/asted. 
Frequently  a  single  farm  needs  a  number  of  complementary  crops  and  livestock 
enterprises,  each  using  the  products  or  by-products  of  the  others,  in  order  to 
achieve  overall  efficiency.    Rotation  plans  may  require  one  crop  to  follov/ 
another  even  though  it  is  not  badly  needed  in  a  v/ar  food  program.  Biological 
factors  limit  the  speed  v/ith  which  changes  can  be  made  between  livestock  enter- 
prises! since  it  takes  tv/o  years  for  dairy  heifers  to  come  of  producing  age, 
heifers  saved  this  spring  v/ill  not  come  into  production  until  late  in  1945. 

Nevertheless,  considerable  shifts  are  still  feasible  over  a  one  or  tv/o-year 
period.    Most  of  the  shifts  recommended  above  could  be  made  in  1944,  some  not 
until  1945,  if  they  v/ere  planned  promptly  and  resolutely  and  put  into  effect 
at  once.    Hov/cver,  it  is  unlikely  that  v/e  shall  get  them  so  long  as  present 
price  relationships  encourage  many  of  the  loss  efficient  nutrient  producers 
and  discourage  the  more  efficient  ones.    It  is  essential  to  adjust  prices  and 
provide  other  incentives  as  v/e  11,  if  v/e  expect  to  stimulate  the  desired  changes 
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Better  Use  of  Food 

Yet  a  third  substantial  increase  in  our  total  supply  of  nutrients  is  possible 
through  better  use  of  the  crops  v/e  now  produce.    This  is  especially  true  in 
the  case  of  nilk,  cereals,  soybeans,  peanuts,  and  cottonseed  meal. 

Our  milk  resources  do  not  furnish  the  amounts  of  nutrients  they  should.  The 
estimated  194-2  production  of  milk  was  119  billion  pounds;  but  the  non-fat 
solids  (primarily  skim  milk  after  separation  of  the  cream)  from  an  estimated 
51  billion  pounds  v;erc  either  fed  to  livestock,  or  used  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, or  v/astcd  entirely.    These  non-fat  solids  contain  large  amounts  of 
essential  proteins  found  in  few  other  foods,  in  a,ddition  to  being  one  of  the 
best  sources  of  calcium  and  riboflavin. 

Another  waste  occurs  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese.    More  than  one-fourth  of 
the  calcium,  about  one-third  of  the  protein  and  phosphorus,  half  the  iron, 
three-fourths  to  seven-eights  of  the  riboflavin,  niacin,  and  thiamine,  and 
nearly  all  the  lactose  (milk  sugar)  arc  lost  into  the  whey  which  is  usually 
discarded  or  fed  to  animals, 

A  largo  part  of  these  nutrients  can  and  should  bo  saved  for  human  consumption 
as  whole  fluid  milk,  evaporated  and  condensed  milk,  dried  skim  milk,  and  dried 
v/hey,  so  that  only  22  billion  pounds  of  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  are  retained 
on  farms  instead  of  31  billion.    This  22  billion  pounds  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  the  special  needs  for  milk  to  feed  to  young  dairy  calves. 
The  nutrient  gains  which  can  be  made  by  human  consumption  of  milk  instead  of 
feeding  it  to  livestock  are  considerable:    only  about  20^  of  the  nutrients  in 
milk  fed  to  hogs  and  beef  cattle  £ire  returned  in  the  form  of  meat. 

To  cut  nutrient  losses  in  cheese  production,  a  sound  war  food  policy  v/ould 
include  the  establishment  of  ¥/hoy  drying  facilities,  whose  output  could  be 
used  in  bakery  products,  baby  foods,  and  other  forms.    Cheese  production  should 
be  encouraged  mainly  in  areas  where  the  whey  can  be  thus  salvaged  for  human 
consumption. 

The  cereals,  besides  being  excellent  sources  of  calories,  protein,  iron  and 
thiamine,  are  especially  inexpensive  in  terms  of  the  resources  needed  to  produce, 
distribute,  and  store  them.    As  in  the  case  of  milk,  more  nutrients  can  be 
secured  from  the  grains  by  using  them  for  human  consumption  than  by  feeding 
them  to  livestock,    Yifheat  eaten  as  whole-wheat  flour  yields  2n%  more  thiamine, 
more  than  twice  as  much  niacin,  nearly  three  times  as  much  energy  and  riboflavin, 
four  times  as  much  protein,  eight  tines  as  much  iron  and  tv:enty  time  more  cal- 
cium than  the  same  amount  of  land  used  to  produce  feed  for  hogs. 

Another  large  gain  in  total  nutrients  is  possible  tlirough  using  cereal  products 
in  slightly  different  forms.    The  highest  extraction  (72^)  white  flour  in 
common  use  in  the  United  States  today  loses  over  a  third  of  the  protein  and 
from  three-fourths  to  four-fifths  of  the  calcium,  iron,  thiamine,  riboflavin, 
and  niacin  contained  in  the  vjholc  v/hcat.    Much  of  this  loss  could  be  salvaged 
through  use  of  the  85!^  extraction  flour  common  in  Britain  today.    Similar  gains 
can  be  made  by  using  unpolished  rice  and  whole-grain  cornmeal. 
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The  oil  crops — peanuts,  soybeans,  and  cottonseed — offer  another  large  potential 
increase  in  nutrients.    Common  practice  today  is  to  extract  the  oil  from  these 
crops  for  food  use,  and  feed  the  remaining  meal  to  livestock.    Hov/ever,  there 
are  several  v/ays  of  using  the  entire  product  for  human  consumption.  Peanuts 
can  be  eaten  as  peanut  butter;  both  peanuts  and  soybeans  can  be  eaten  whole, 
after  suitable  cooking;  and  all  three  crops  can  be  converted  into  flour  for 
human  use,  after  the  oil  is  pressed,  instead  of  being  made  into  livestock  meal. 

Substantial  increases  in  total  nutrients  result  from  using  these  crops  for  food 
instead  of  livestock  feed.    Soybean  meal  fed  to  dairy  cows  produces  certain 
nutrients  in  the  form  of  milk;  but  the  same  amount  of  soy  flour  for  human  con- 
sumption will  furnish: 

11  times  the  protein 
2  times  the  calcium 
6  times  the  phosfhorous 
^7  times  the  iron 
23  times  the  thiamine 
2  times  the  riboflavin 
5  times  the  niacin 
Slightly  less  Vitamin  A 

Peanuts  show  a  similar  picture.     If  peanuts  are  eaten  v/hole  or  as  peanut  butter, 
instead  of  extracting  the  oil  and  feeding  the  remaining  meal  to  dairy  cattle, 
the  total  nutrient  yields  are ; 


11  times  the  protein 

6  times  the  phosphorous 
14  times  the  iron 

12  times  the  thiamine 
3  times  the  riboflavin 
27  times  the  niacin 
Slightly  more  fat 

90%  as  much  calcium 

Peanut  and  cottonseed  flour  are  also  rich  sources  of  essential  nutrients, 
cottonseed  flour  being  especially  high  in  thiamine  and  riboflavin.    A  blend 
of  about  10%  of  these  flours  with  v/heat  flour  produces  a  ba.lanced  protein 
which  compares  favorably  with  animal  protein.    Their  expanding  use  in  bread,  as 
well  as  in  meats,  cereals,  and  dry  soup  powders,  will  probably  call  for  a 
further  expansion  of  facilities  for  processing  these  flours. 

The  Broad  Program 


A  realistic  wartime  food  production  program  must,  therefore,  base  itself  on 
the  following  factors.    First,  our  total  nutrients,  could  be  greatly  increased 
by  shifting  to  those  crops  and  enterprises  which  are  more  efficient  as  nutrient 
producers,  since  the  nutritional  neods,  especially  for  the  civilian  population 
can  be  met  through  many  different  combinations  of  foods.    Second,  better  use 
of  our  present  resources  of  land,  labor,  and  equipment,  especially  in  the 
smaller  and  medium  farms,  would  bring  a  considerable  increase  in  total  food 
production.    And  third,  a  large  gain  in  total  nutrients  is  possible  through 
using  more  of  our  crops  for  food  rather  than  for  feeding  livestock  and  other 
subsidiary  purposes. 
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If  we  make  all  these  indicated  steps  toward  bettor  selection,  better  production, 
and  better  use  of  our  food  resources,  the  next  question  is,  Will  it  meet  our 
expanding  needs  in  1944  and  1945?    An  attempt  has  been  made  to  answer  tliis 
question  graphically  in  the  three  charts  which  follow. 

Food  Requirements  for  1944  and  1945 

Chart  I  depicts  the  first  element  of  the  answer,  namely,  what  our  essential 
domestic  and  foreign  food  needs  v/ill  be  in  those  years.    The  solid  left-hand 
portion  of  each  bar  represents  U.  S,-  civilian  needs,  based  on  an  adequate 
per  capita  diet  designed  for  maximum  use  of  the  more  economical  foods.  This 
diet,  V7hich  takes  into  account  the  differences  between  the  various  age,  acti- 
vity, and  sex  groups,  meets  the  recommended  nutrient  allowances  of  the  National 
Research  Council,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  better  diet  than  the  majority  of  our 
people  has  ever  had.    At  the  same  time  it  would  be  more  economical  to  produce, 
since  it  would  contain  considerably  less  meat,  fats,  oils,  and  sugar,  but  more 
cereals,  beans,  peas  and  potatoes.    Dairy  products  and  leafy  green  and  yellov; 
vegetables  v/ould  also  be  considerably  increased:    though  not  among  the  cheapen 
foods,  they  are  the  cheapest  source  of  certain  essential  nutrients.  ViJhile 
nutritionally  superior,  such  a  diet  would  depart  from  existing  habits  and  tastes. 
However,  the  changes  are  not  severe,  and  they  are  certainly  the  best  way  of 
making  our  food  supplies  go  further. 

In  a  country  as  large  as  the  United  States,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  get  abso- 
lutely even  distribution  of  food  supplies,  even  in  wartime.    Therefore  an 
allowance  of  5^  vjas  made  in  Chart  I  for  unequal  distribution — an  allo\ja.nce  so 
small,  in  view  of  previous  inequalities,  that  distribution  must  be  consider- 
ably improved  if  it  is  to  be  enough. 

The  shaded  right-hand  portion  of  each  bar  in  Chart  I  represents  total  non-civilia 
needs,  including  the  armed  forces,  Lend-Lease,  foreign,  relief,  etc.  Figures 
on  those  needs  were  supplied  in  some  cases  by  the  armed  services  or  foreign 
governments  I  estimates  v/ere  made  V7here  they  were  not.     It  is  worth  noting  that 
estimated  requirements  are  higher  for  1944  than  for  1945.    This  is  based  on 
tY70  assumptions i    that  requirements  for  reoccupied  areas  are  expected  to  reach 
their  peak  next  year;  and  that  the  building  of  stocks  for  military  use  is 
likely  to  decline  tov/ard  the  end  of  1944.    Large  increases  in  available  ship- 
ping, or  reopening  of  communications  with  China  and  other  areas  could  increase 
this  group  of  requirements  many  fold. 

Potential  1944-45  Production 

The  production  which  can  be  balanced  against  these  requirements  is  given  in 
Chart  II,  v;hich  estimates  potential  1944  and  1945  production  of  the.  various 
food  groups  in  a  combination  designed  to  furnish  the  most  nutrients.    The  in- 
croasos  in  Chart  II  are  of  two  types — those  due  to  larger  total  production, 
and  those  which  stem  from  wider  use  of  present  crops  for  food.    For  instance, 
while  there  would  be  only  a  L,%  increase  in  milk  production  in  1944  and  6^  in 
1945,  a  great  deal  more  milk  would  be  used  for  food  and  less  for  livestock  feed 
and  other  purposes. 
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Chart  I 


FOOD  NEEDS  IN  1944  AND  1945 

FROM  UNITED  STATES  SOURCES  AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  1941-42  SUPPLIES* 
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*  AVERAGE  FOR  CALENDAR  YEARS  1941  AND  1942 

United  States  civilian  food  needs  ore  estimated  on  the  basis  of  a  diet  n^iaking  increased  use  of  the  foods  which 
are  economical  sources  of  nutrients.  All  other  needs  include  those  of  United  States  military  services  and  the 
needs  of  all  other  nations  and  United  States  territories  and  possessions  from  the  United  States.  Average  sup- 
plies in  1941  and  1942  include  domestic  civilian  consumption,  military  use  and  exports. 
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The  major  production  increases  indicated  in  Chart  II  aro  for  potatoes,  dry- 
edible  beans  and  peas,  peanuts  and  leafy  green  and  yellow  vegetables  (in  the 
latter  case  supplemented  by  the  extensive  Victory  Garden  program) ,    Milk  pro- 
duction vjould  increase  over  both  years,  but  marketings  of  meat  \;ould  reach  a 
peak  in  the  v/inter  of  1943-44  and  decline  sharply  in  1945.    This  is  due  to 
the  need  for  reducing  the  numbers  of  hogs  and  poultry  to  levels  consistent 
¥7ith  future  feed  supplies.    Therefore  heavy  slaughterings  v/ould  take  place 
in  1943  and  1944  in  carrying  out  this  reduction.    The  lard  from  heavy  hog 
marketings  in  1943-44  v/ould  substantially  increase  fat  supplies  for  1944|  by 
1945  increases  in  the  oil  crops  v/ould  help  replace  the  lard  lost  through 
declining  hog  marketings. 

Production  Compared  v/ith  Requirements 

Chart  III  serves  to  combine  Chart  I  and  II,  by  comparing  our  total  potential 
production  in  1944  and  1945  with  the  demands  that  will  be  made  on  our  food 
supply.    The  parallel  bars  over  each  food  group  represent  our  possible  1944 
and  1945  production,  and  v/hether  they  extend  above  or  fall  short  of  the  hori- 
zontal line  indicates  the  surplus  or  deficit  in  that  particular  food  group. 
This  might  be  considered  a  trial  balance,  to  be  followed  by  further  minor 
adjustments  to  bring  about  a  better  balance  between  production  and  require- 
ments . 

The  deficits  apparent  from  Chart  III  are  in  dairy  products,  sugar,  and  other 
vegetables  and  fruits.    The  deficit  in  sugar  is  normal,  and  can  only  be  met 
by  imports  as  in  the  past.    The  slight  deficit  in  dairy  products  in  1944  can  be 
made  up  by  the  extra  meat  supplies  available  in  that  year|  by  1945  the  increase 
in  dairy  output  v;ould  make  up  the  deficit  entirely.    The  deficit  in  the  "other 
vegetables  and  fruit"  category  is  due  to  a  shift  to  leafy  green  and  yellov/ 
vegetables.    Because  of  their  Vitamin  A  content  the  leafy  green  and  yellov/ 
vegetables  are  nutritionally  superior  to  the  "other  vegetables  and  fruit". 
Hence  the  excess  of  leafy  green  and  yellow  vegetables  makes  up  the  deficit 
in  the  other  category.    Another  alternative  might  be  to  shift  production  in 
this  direction  only  far  enough  to  meet  requirements  for  leafy  green  and  yellow 
vegetables.    This  latter  alternative  has  the  advantage  that  it  would  involve 
less  change  in  consumer  habits.    The  other  large  excess  over  requirements  is 
in  fats  and  oils.    The  alternatives  are  to  reduce  production  or  liberalize 
domestic  and/or  foreign  allowances.    The  second  alternative  may  be  preferable, 
since  it  v/ould  still  involve  a  reduction  from  current  levels  of  consumption. 

The  most  significant  tendency  revealed  by  Chart  III  is  that  1944  is  likely  to 
be  our  most  critical  food  year,  since  estimated  peak  requirements  v;ill  be 
i^eached  before  the  peak  in  production.    Furthermore,  1944  supplies  are  partly 
dependent  on  1943  production.    The  1944  pinch  will  be  somewhat  relieved,  how- 
ever, by  heavy  marketings  of  hogs  and  poultry  incident  to  the  sharp  decrease 
Iti  livestock  numbers  in  that  year. 

The  production  adjustment  program  described  above  is  based  on  more  careful 
choice  of  ¥\/hat  crops  to  grovj.  better  use  of  our  production  resources  in  grow- 
ing them,  and  better  u§e  of  the  food  thus  produced.    This  three-fold  program 
represents  a  difficult  and  serious  shift  in  food  production  techniques,  and 
would  not  be  worth  undertaking  unless  it  promised  a  substantial  increase  in 
total  nutrients.    What,  then,  would  'be  the  gain  in  nutrients,  expressed  in  terms 
of  additional  people  who  could  be  fed? 
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Chart  2 

MAXIMUM  UNITED  STATES  FOOD  PRODUCTION  IN  1944  AND  1945 

AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  1941-42  PRODUCTION* 
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*  AVERAGE  FOR  CALENDAR  YEARS  1941  AND  1942 

Production  estimates  are  maximum  feasible  according  to  the  indicated  pattern  with  normal  weather  conditions 
and  fully  adequate  measures  to  encourage  production.  They  are  not  forecasts.  Increased  food  use  of  products, 
such  as  cereals,  is  included. 
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Chart  3 

MAXIMUM  UNITED  STATES  FOOD  PRODUCTION  IN  1944  AND  1945 

AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  NEEDS 
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Based  on  charts  I  and  2.  Production  estimates  assume  fully  adequate  measures  to  encourage  production. 
Imports  not  Included. 
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Except  for  a  minor  deficiency  in  riboflavin,  this  pro^raTi  v/ould  provide  all 
the  food  for  a  nutritionp.lly  adequate  diet  for  more  than  4.0  million  extra 
people  in  l^-^4 _^nd_^in_15^»    Tne  figures  "^or  sorae  individual  nutrients  ere 
even  jiorc  impress j.ve — enough  protein  for  60  million  extra  mouths  in  1944-  and 
19/^5;  enou^^h  calcium  for  50  million  extra  in  I'^A^  and  55  million  in  1%5; 
iron  for  70  million  extra  in  I'^'/t-/^  and  65  million  extra  in  1945;  plus 
similar  increases  for  most  of  the  essential  vitamins.    These  figures  are 
based  on  a  completely  adequate  diet*     For  an  emergency  diet ,  the  extra  food 
possible  throu^^h  the  pro-oosed  food  program  would  entirely  provide  for  more 
than  60  million  people  in  I'^/^^p    Ca^plete  achievement  of  the  goal  v/ould 
enable  us  to  improve  the  general  civilian  dietj  increase  total  shipments  t« 
our  Allies;  provide  for  our  expandi  g  armed  servic*-s,  and  provide  substantial 
amounts  of  food  for  reoGcupied  areas--all  at  the  same  time. 

I'lilien  nutrient  increases  of  such  size  are  possibl:-^  no  effort  is  too  great  to 
carry  out  the  program  v/hich  can  provide  thom.     In  the  large ,  they  v.'oule  enable 
us  not  only  to  m^et  the  increasing  food  needs  of  th^;:j  war,  but  at  the  spmo 
time  open  the  vista  of  making  American  nutritionally  sounder  and  healthier 
than  at  any  time  in  our  history. 

The  Picture  Crop  by  Crop. 

This  attractive  picture  when  translated  into  hard  reality  means  sv/eeping 

changes  in  v/hat  crops  are  being  olanted  and  where  they  are  being  grov.Ti. 

The  changes  necessary  to  accomplish  the  food  program  just  outlined  are 
given  below,  crop  by  crop. 

Cotton 

Tne  proposed  1^44-  and  l^Lb  war  food  program  would  result  in  a  moderate  decrease 
in  total  cotton  acreage.    However,  within  the  various  types  of  cotton  much 
larger  shifts  v.ould  take  place.    The  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  currently  on 
hand  in  storage  warehouses  are  the  short  staple  variety  alnost  exclusively, 
v;hile  the  major  war  need  is  for  the  long  sta  :le  varieties.    On  the  other  hand^ 
on  some  land  cotton  is  the  best  food  crop  that  can  be  grown.    The  balancing 
of  these  various  factors  leads  to  the  following  conclusions.    First  the 
Mississipr:>i  delta  and  similar  areas  v;hich  can  grov:    cotton  of  inch  staple  or 
over  snould  concentrate  on  long  staple  cotton  to  the  exclusion  of  ever^/thing 
else.    In  the  delta,  the  cottonseed  by-product  is  a  better  oil  producer  than 
any  other  alternative  crop.    Second,  excert  in  those  areas  where  no  satisfac* 
tory  alternate  crop  such  as  peanuts  or  soy  eans  can  be  grov^,  all  short  staple 
cotton  production  should  be  discouraged  and  if  oossible  eliminated  entirely. 
Taken  as  a  vrhole,  this  v/ould  mean  cutting  total  cotton  acreage  from  23,302,000 
in  1^42  dovm  to  20,500,000  acres  in  l^LA  and  still  further  to  1^,500,000  in 
1945.     It  also  envisages  usiijg  up  our  present  stocks  of  short  staple  cotton 
by  some  time  in  1946.     In  the  irieantime  a  reduction  in  the  civilian  use  of 
cotton  goods  of  perhaps  25-30^  is  likely  in  any  case,  due  solely  to  the  fact 
that  cotton  mill  capacity  cannot  meet  present  military  requirements  as  vv'ell 
as  current  civilian  consumption  levels. 
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Tobacco 

Tobacco  does  not  use  a  largo  acreage,  but  it  docs  require  substantial  amounts 
of  labor  and  fertilizer.    The  proposed  food  program  is  based  on  a  reduction 
of  tobacco  land  from  1,380,000  acres  in  1942  to  1,200,000  acres  in  19/+4 
and  1,150,000  in  194-5.    This  would  make  nucessary  a  reduction  of  about  30% 
in  domestic  consumption  or  possibly  a  smaller  reduction  if  exports  v;er^  cut 
sharply. 

Sugar  Beets  and  Sugarcane 

Sugarcane  vjould  be  held  at  approximately  the  1942  acreage;  sugar  beets  would 
be  cut  25^  in  irrigated  areas,  and  completely  olim.inatcd  in  non-irrigated 
areas.    This  means  a  cut  in  sugar  beet  acreage  from  1,04.9,000  acres  in  1942 
do^rm  to  600,000  acres  in  1944  and  465,000  in  1945.    It  is  assumed  that  the 
resulting  sugar  deficit  can  be  met  by  larger  imports  plus  slightly  tighter 
rationing  controls,  and  some  further  reduction  in  non-essentia.1  uses,  such  as 
beverages. 

Potatoes 

The  acreage  of  Irish  potatoes  would  be  increased  from  2,793,000  in  1942  to 
4,200,000  in  1944  and  4,673,000  in  1945.  Sv/eet  potato  acreage  would  go  up 
from  707,000  in  1942  to  1,400,000  in  1944  and  1,800,000  in  1945. 

Dry  Beans  and  Peas 

The  proposed  food  plan  calls  for  a  production  of  dry  edible  beans  and  peas 
well  above  that  of  1942.    The  1942  acreage  of  beans  was  2,135,000;  it  would 
be  increased  to  3,800,000  in  1944  and  4,400,000  in  1945.    The  acreage  of  peas 
was  501,000  in  1942;  this  would  be  increased  to  1,100,000  in  1944  and 
1,300,000  in  1945. 

Oil  Crops 

The  three  major  oil  crops  are  peanuts,  soybeans,  and  flaxseed,  and  all  three 
should  be  increased  heavily,    Pea.nut  acreage  should  climb  from  3,690,000  in 
1942  to  7,500,000  in  1944  and  9,100,000  in  1945.    Soybeans  should  increase 
from  10,762,000  acres  in  1942  to  14,500,000  in  1944  and  15,500,000  in  1945, 
while  flaxseed  acreage  v/ould  rise  from  4,691,000  in  1942  to  6,200,000  and 
6,400,000  in  1944  and  1945  respectively. 

Uhcat 

Wheat  is,  like  cotton,  a  crop  where  the  adjustment  between  areas  is  most  im- 
portant.    In  the  Corn  Belt  and  eastern  areas  there  are  about  2,000,000  acres 
of  wheat  which  should  be  eliminated,  since  other  food  and  feed  crops  are  more 
efficient  on  these  acres.    On  the  other  hand,  wheat  production  can  and  should 
be  expanded  in  the  Great  Plains  area  where:  thcru  is  no  good  alternative  crop. 
Thus  a  2,000,000  acre  decline  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  East  v;ould  be  more  than 
offset  by  an  increase  in  the  Great  Plains  area.    The  net  effect  T'ould  be  an 
increase  of  total  wheat  acreage  from  52,500,000  acr^^s  in  1942  to  62,000,000 
in  1944  and  65,400,000  by  1945. 
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Grain  and  Other  Feed  Crops 

Corn  acreage  v/ould  increase  from  91,011,000  acres  in  19^2  to  97,700,000  in 
19^4  and  98,000,000  in  1945.    The  acreage  of  oats  and  barley  would  decrease 
slightly  while  that  of  grain  sorghums  would  increase.    Legume  hay,  especially 
alfalfa  and  poanut  hay,  would  increase  v/hile  other  hay  would  be  reduced.  The 
total  acreage  in  feed  (including  corn)  would  be  increased  by  about  8,500,000 
in  1945,  vjith  a  shift  to  the  particular  crops  which  yield  the  most  feed  per 
acre , 

Vegetables 

The  v;ar  food  program  calls  for  an  increase  of  vegetables  (to  be  marketed 
fresh)  from  1,683,000  acres  in  1942  to  2,200,000  acres  in  1944  and  2,456,000 
in  1945.    Vegetables  for  canning  and  other  types  of  processing  would  take 
2,600,000  acres  in  1944  and  2,900,000  in  1945,  as  opposed  to  2,010,000  acres 
in  1942.    At  the  same  time,  hovjever,  different  vegetables  vjould  be  grown; 
instead  of  asparagus,  beets,  celery,  lettuce,  and  cucumbers,  the  emphasis 
would  be  on  the  more  nutritious  ones  such  as  carrots,  g^inach,  cabbage,  and 
tomatoes.    These  figures  are  for  the  commercial  vegetable  crop,  and  do  not 
include  Victory  Gardens. 

Livestock 

All  types  of  livestock  are  considered  together  because  feed  supplies  are  bound 
to  be  severely  limited  during  1944  and  1945.    In  such  a  situation,  a  decision 
to  keep  any  one  livestock  group  at  a  certain  level  affects  directly  and  imme- 
diately the  level  at  which  we  can  maintain  the  other  groups, 

Basic  to  all  livestock  calculation  is  the  fact  that  present  numbers  of  live- 
stock cannot  be  maintained  vdthout  a  shift  from  food  to  feed  production.  The 
very  heart  of  any  realistic  v^ar  food  progTam  is  a  substantial  movement  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction.    Therefore  the  changes  outlined  below  are  de- 
signed to  reduce  gradually  the  present  livestock  numbers  to  levels  which  the 
proposed  production  program  can  safely  support  in  1944  and  1945. 

If  done  consciously  and  carefully  this  reduction  will  result  in  increased 
supplies  of  certain  animal  products  in  1944,  without  a  parallel  increase  in 
resources  devoted  to  their  production;  if  allowed  to  proceed  haphazardly,  the 
shortage  of  feed  will  cause  sudden  spurts  of  animal  slaughter,  unforeseen  gluts 
of  certain  products,  and  tho  vnrong  choice  of  what  livestock  should  be 
slaughtered  r.nd  v/hat  retained.    For  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  reduc- 
ing total  livestock  numbers  is  to  keep  exactly  that  proportion  of  all  types 
which  will  produce  the  most  nutrients  v/hile  using  each  of  our  food  production 
resources  in  the  most  efficient  way.    In  calculating  the  shifts  in  livestock 
production  outlined  below,  it  is  assumed  that  a  substantial  amount  of  feed 
will  be  imported  from  Canada  and  other  countries. 

Dairy  covts  convert  animal  feed  into  human  nutrients  more  efficiently  than  any 
other  type  of  livestock  enterprise.    Therefore,  they  should  have  first  call 
on  all  types  of  feed,  both  roughage  as  well  as  concentrated  feeds  (such  as 
grain,  soy  and  cottonseed  meal,  etc.)  v/herever  total  nutrients  in  the  milk 
can  be  used  as  food.    The  number  of  dairy  cows  should  be  increased  as  rapidly 
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as  possible.    Dairy  cous  should  also  be  fed  at  heavier  rates  v/herevcr  this 
will  increase  milk  production  per  cov;.    Suitable  adjustment  of  the  beef- 
milk  price  relation  v/ould  insure  that  so-called  "dual  purpose"  cattle,  which 
can  be  used  either  as  beef  or  for  nilking  are  used  for  the  latter  purpose 
rather  than  the  former.    By  a  combination  of  these  methods  total  milk  pro- 
duction can  be  increased  from  119  billion  pounds  in  19^2  to  125  billion  pounds 
in  19A4  and  127  billion  pounds  in  1945.    The  major  gain  in  nutrients  from  milk 
will  come  from  better  utilization  rather  than  increased  production,  however. 

Beef  cattle  are  an  essential  part  of  the  proposed  war  food  program  since  dairy 
qoY/s  cannot  use  all  o\ir  present  or  prospective  feed  production,  and  because 
a  great  deal  of  land  is  suitable  only  for  hay  or  grazing.    Even  while  increas- 
ing the  number  of  dairy  cows  as  rapidly  as  possible,  enough  roughage  feeds 
will  bo  left  over  to  maintain  beef  herds  at  about  their  present  size.  Feed-lot 
feeding  v;ill  have  to  be  reduced,  however,  both  because  of  a  prospoctivc 
sj^ortage  of  concentrated  foods  and  because  it  represents  an  inefficient  use  of  ■ 
these  feeds.    This  may  result  in  a  small  decrease  in  beef  supplies  due  to  a 
slightly  lower  weight  per  animal. 

Sheep  would  also  be  maintained  approximately  at  present  levels,  in  order  to 
utilize  the  remainder  of  the  roughage  feeds,  and  grazing  and  pasture  lands. 
This  also  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  up  the  production  of  wool. 

Hogs  would  receive  the  most  drastic  reduction  in  total  numbers  resulting  from 
the  decline  in  feed  supplies,  which  in  turn  is  due  to  the  planned  shift  away 
from  feed  crops  tov/ard  food  for  direct  human  consumption.    There  v/ould,  however, 
be  an  immediate  and  important  gain  in  pork  and  lard  supplies  from  this  reduction 
which  would  necessitate  the  marketing  of  about  103  million  head  in  1944-.  Market' 
ing  in  1945  would  fall  off  sharply  to  about  89  million  head,  which  would  repre- 
sent a  marketing  rate  in  balance  both  v/ith  hog  numbers  and  v/ith  feed  supplies 
at  that  time. 

Poultry  would  also  be  cut  by  heavy  marketings  in  1944,  in  order  to  reduce  flocks 
to  a  size  consistent  v/ith  feed  supplies.    However,  egg  producers  should  get 
priority  on  the  amounts  of  feed  to  be  used  for  poultry,  v/hich  v/ould  keep  egg 
production  at  about  the  present  level.    Meat  poultry  supplies  after  1944  v/ould 
be  sharply  reduced,  but  as  in  the  case  of  hogs,  there  v/ould  be  a  substantial 
gain  during  1943  and  1944  itself, 

f 

{ 

To'- sum  up  the  1944  and  1945  production  plan  in  livestock,  dairy  cows  v/ould  re- 
ceive first  call  on  all  foods  and  both  dairy  herds  and  feeding  rates  v/ould  be 
increased  as  rapidly  as  possible.    Beef  cattle  and  sheep  v/ould  be  maintained 
at  about  present  numbers,  to  utilize  the  remaining  roughage  feeds  and  pasture 
and  grazing  land.    Hogs  and  poultry  would  be  reduced  sharply  (egg  producers 
le£\st  of  all)  to  a  level  consistent  v/ith  remaining  feed  supplies,  but  this 
would  result  in  a  substantial  though  temporary  gain  in  pork  and  poultry  during 
1943  and  1944. 

Allocating  Resources  Betv/een  Food  Production  and  Other  War  Uses 

Food  production  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  v\/ar  program, 
for  it  competes  directly  v/ith  every  other  pirt  of  the  v/ar  effort  for  labor,  for 
scarce  materials,  for  scarce  shipping  to  bring  in  fertilizer,  for  scarce 
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dcmestic  transport  to      ve  labor  and  equioment  to  the  farms  and  crcps  to 
processing  centers  and  uroan  markets      No  war  food  prograin  is  realistic  un- 
less it  balances  food  production  needs  a5ainst  all  the  other  vpracious  war- 
ti.Tie  demands  on  our  national  resources. 

Labor  is  perhaps  the  most  critical  of  these  resources.    The  v^ar  food  program 
proposed  above,  v/ith  its  various  adjustments  and  increases;  v;ould  require  a 
labor  increase  of  about  3^  on  a  year-round  basis,  or  about  300,000  v/orkers. 
This  increase  is  not  steady  throughout  the  year,  however;  it  varies  from 
100,000  additional  fann  workers  during  the  winter  to  a  -^eak  of  600,000  during 
the  harvest.    Tnese  fi^,uras  are  bised  on  present  luvel  of  efficiency;  if 
efficiency  can  be  raised,  the  needs  will  be  correspondingly  lowgr. 

Preciselj^  hov/  these  additional  workers  can  be  secured,  or  thu  efficicnc.y  of 
present  farm  labor  raised,  ivill  be  discussed  at  lengtn  in  Section  III.  But 
"We  can  conclude  that  vigorous  recruitment  efforts  combined  with  careful  plans 
to  incroas-:  efficiency  will  ^"^rovide  th^  lab  or -power  necessary  to  cr^vry  the 
program  ^.s  a  uuiole. 

3om-j  additional  macnin^ry,  such  as  couibmcs  for  soybe^.ns,  peanut  pick-.rs,  and 
potato  diggers  would  be  essential,  though  use  of  present  machineiy  mjre  hours 
per  year  would  keep  the  increase  to  a  minimum c     Fertilizer  requirements  for  the 
new  crops  would  be  met  through  the  saving  from  cotton  and  tobacco,  which  are 
heavy  fertilizer  users. 

Some  processing  facilities  v;ould  have  to  be  enlarged,  while  othc^rs  Y.i-ouid  not. 
Despite  large  proposed  increases  in  the  oil  crops,  present  extraction  machinery 
should  be  sufficient  if  operated  to  capacityc    -^ome  areas,  especially  the 
Corn  belt,  might  have  inadequate  equipnent  to  handle  the  large  crop  increases 
suggested.    This  can  be  met  either  by  moving  the  mills  to  th^.  crops  or  the 
crops  to  the  mills,  the  decision  being  governed  by  the  area  in  vmich  the  final 
product  is  to  be  used.    Some  further  increase  in  equipment  for  milling  soy 
flour  and  similar  products  for  food  use  might  also  be  necessr.rj,-. 

An  importr.nt  increase  is  planned  for  processing  equipment  to  turn  out  concen- 
trated foods  for  military  and  foreign  use.    However,  all  possibilities  for 
diverting  processed  foods  from  non-essential  civilian  uses  should  be  realized 
in  preference  to  expansion  of  processing  faciliti-.s.    The  use  of  crocessing 
equipment  for  civilian  coneumption  snould  be  discontinued  except  to  meet 
special  needs  (such  es  canned  milk  for  babies) ^  or  to  preserve  foods  which 
would  otherv;ise  be  wasted,  or  to  save  on  transportation  and  storage. 

Substantial  im-^rovemant  is  needed  in  choosing  foods  for  shicment  abroad,  ^iiie 
are  now  shipping  large  quantities  of  dried  eg^s  which  in  comparison  to  dried 
skim  milk  provide  58^^  more  calories  ^nd  '5^%  more  protein,  besides  requiring 
14%  less  shippig  space.    But  the  eggs  are  much. more  expensive  to  produce  and 
take  20  tLues  the  ?.  abor  in  processing.     In  addition  much  of  the  skLm  milk  is 
fed  to  livestock,  resulting  in  vvaste  of  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  total 
nutrients.    Soy  flour  should  also  be  considered  as  a  Possible  substitute. 
These  factors  should  all  be  considered;  since  as  the  shipping  situation  im- 
proves the  balance  will  shift  toward  those  foods  which  can  be  produced  more 
econcxnically  even  though  they  require  more  shipping. 
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Perhaps  our  most  important  ncv;  processing  need  is  equipment  for  turning  out 
dried  skim  uilk.    The  purpose  is  only  in  part  to  neet  export  demands:  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  about  30  billion  pounds  of  skim  milk  a  year  are  no\7 
vjasted  or  fed  to  livestock,  and  much  of  this  is  badly  needed  for  food  use. 
The  proposed  v/ar  food  program  contemplates  use  fir  food  of  ab.^ut  10  billion 
pounds  a  year  of  this  skim  milk.    Present  drying  capacity  is  about  one  billion 
pounds  a  year,  though  only  some  450  million  pounds  v/ill  b^  processed  in  1943. 

It  is  estimated  that  capacity  operation  of  present  drying  plants,  plus  con- 
version of  some  egg  drying  equipr.ient  to  handle  milk,  would  take  care  of  approx- 
imately 30^  of  this  10  billion  pounds.    Nev;  roller  dxylng  plants  to  handle 
thu  remaining  70%  would  entail  600  each  of  boilers,  roller  driers,  heavy  duty 
separators,  and  other  equipment,  much  of  v/hich  competes  directly  v;ith 
military  denvands  for  materials  and  manufacturing  facilities.    A  milk  drying 
program  of  this  scope  would  also  require  4,850  additional  trucks  and  830,000 
more  milk  co.ns.    Besides  the  labor  needed  for  collection  of  this  milk,  1200 
additional  men  would  bv.  needed  in  the  drying  plants. 

Despite  the  heavy  requirements  of  equipnent  and  labor  necessary  to  a  dried  skim 
milk  program  of  this  size,  it  is  nevertheless  recommended  as  an  economical  use 
of  our  resources.    The  end  result  would  bo  an  increase  of  600,000,000  pounds 
in  a  highly  nutritious  and  CDncentrated  food  which  is  equally  suitable  for 
civilian,  military,  or  foreign  use.    The  same  amount  of  skim  milk  fed  to  hogs 
would  produce  only  183  million  pounds  of  pork  and  lcj?d.    This  program  should 
be  reduced  only  if  careful  investigation  demonstrates  that  some  of  this  skim 
milk  can  be  utilized  for  food  in  other  forms  (as  fluid  milk,  for  instance) 
while  using  existing  facilities.    The  purpose  in  viev;  is  to  use  as  much  milk 
as  possible  for  food,  in  v;hatever  form,  rather  thrji  have  it  wasted  or  used  for 
livestock  feed  or  industrial  purposes. 

Civilian  Food  Distribution  • 

The  first  aim  of  an  adequate  i;ar  food  program  must  be  to  help  win  the  war. 
Toward  that  end  we  have  suggested  broad  changes  in  the  variety  and  amounts  of  ; 
food  which  should  be  produced,  as  v/ull  as  in  the  consumption  patterns  of  peace- 
time America,  in  order  to  provide  the  maximum  total  nutrients  v;ith  the  least 
expenditure  of  rv^sources.    Yet  that  production  effort  r^ay  be  v;asted  unless  our 
food  distribution  system  is  also  geared  to  the  needs  of  war. 

An  adequate  system  of  war  food  distribution  first  of  all  must  distribute 
enough  food  to  maintain  the  national  health  and  vitality.    Second,  it  must 
distribute  this  food  in  an  equitable  manner.    And  finally,  it  must  make  special 
provision  for  those  v/ho  have  special  or  more-than-averagu  needs. 

In  essence,  the  real  purpose  of  a  mcx  food  distribution  system  is  to  see  that 
the  diet  of  every  American  is  adequa,te  both  to  maintain  health  and  vigor  and 
to  perm.it  him  to  discharge  his  special  duties  in  the  war  effort.     It  is  mean- 
ingless for  the  "average"  diet  to  be  adequate,  if  unequal  distribution  leaves 
a  substantial  part  of  ')UJ*  people  v;ith  less  than  enough.    Therefore,  the  first 
and  most  important  objective  should  b«^  to  bring  up  to  an  adequate  minimum 
those  who  are  now  below  it — though  this  ■.vould  in  some  cases  involve  reductions 
for  those  v/ho  arc  v/ell  above  necessary  mirJLmum  levels. 
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A  very  inportant  factor  that  has  contributed  to  the  apprjrcnt  scarcity  of  food 
is  the  tremendous  war-tine  increase  in  consumer  purchasing  power.    This  excess 
'  purchasing  power  is  the  breeding  ground  of  black  markets  and  of  much  v;astage 
of  f -^od.    An  adequate  taxation  program  designed  to  eliminate  or  withhold  this 
purchasing  power  has  been  talked  about  but  noticeably  postponed.  Proper 
control  of  the  distribution  of  food  is  dependent  upon  a  promptly  instituted 
program  of  taxation  or  compulsory  savings  that  will  absorb  a  high  percentage 
of  this  excess  purchasing  pov/cr. 

Special  Needs 

It  should  be  clearly  recognized  that  some  groups  need  more  food  or  more  of 
certain  foods,  than  the  general  population.    The  most  important  of  these  gToups 
are  school  children,  and  v/ar  v/orkcrs  engaged  in  heavy  work.    There  are  two 
v/ays  to  provide  for  these  special  needs:    cither  rations  may  be  adjusted  for 
different  individuals,  or  special  distribution  systems  such  as  supervised 
school  lunches  or  factory  canteens  similar  to  those  in  Britain  might  be  en- 
couraged.   Largely  because  of  the  administrative  difficulties  inherent  in 
differential  rationing,  it  is  probr.bly  wiser  to  stroes  the  second  method. 
Furthermore  scientific  preparation  of  food  on  a  large  scale  results  in  consider- 
able gains  in  food,  fuel,  labor,  and  total  nutrients,  as  compared  to  preparation 
of  the  same  food  in  household  kitchens, 

Sharin.g;  Total  Food  Supplies  An.on.g  All  Major  Uses 

In  allocating  food  supplies  between  the  various  uses,  military  and  civilian, 
domestic  and  foreign,  there  is  a  tcndencj'-  to  forget  that  the  largest  call  on 
our  food  is  for  American  civilian  consumption.    Not  only  does  civilia.n  America 
use  the  greatest  part  of  om"  food  supply,  it  is  also  becoming  the  central 
strength  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  food  needs  of  the  United  States  should  not  and  must  not  be  considered  as 
leftovers,  to  be  satisfied  after  all  other  claims  have  been  met.    In  the  long 
run  they  are  as  important  as  any  other  claim  on  our  food  resources — and  clear 
public  understanding  of  this  fact  might  go  far  toward  allaying  general  concern 
over  food  as  well  as  tendencies  toward  hoarding  and  irrational  consumption. 

Our  food  must  be  so  divided  among  the  various  claimants,  civilian  and  military, 
domestic  and  foreign,  that  it  v;ill  contribute  most  to  winning  the  war.  This 
automatically  rules  out  any  consideration  of  v/hether  the  food  can  be  jnid  for, 
or  whether  one  group  can  pay  more  than  another.    The  advancing  of  the  war 
effort  must  be  the  only  guide , 

All  the  various  claims  on  our  food  resources  are  important,  a.nd  none  can  be 
consistently  disregarded.    Some  needs  should,  however,  get  first  call  on  cer- 
tain typos  of  food,  or  food  in  certain  forms.    Food  which  is  compact,  highly 
nutritious,  and  easily  prepared  and  preserved  is  obviously  most  suito^ble  for 
use  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  U.  S.  or  our  allies,  and  for  shipment  abroad. 
Therefore  military  and  foreign  requirements  f  ir  these  types  of  food,  such  as 
canned  meo.t,  dried  milk  and  eggs,  dehydj?ated  vegetables,  etc.,  should  be 
filled  first.    Food  deficiencies  v/hich  reprosent  critical  gaps  in  the  civilian 
diet  of  allied  nations  might  also  receive  special  consideration;  if  the  general 
Russian  diet  were  passable  save  for  a.  dangerous  deficiency  in  fats  and  oils, 
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for  cxrj.iplc,  then  unusual  efforts  to  rorncdy  that  deficiency  night  be  warranted. 

Food  Yardstick  ' 

The  most  effective  v/ar-tine  allocation  of  total  United  Nations  food  supplies 
demands  sone  yardstick  for  evaluating  the  various  claims  that  v/ill  be  niadc 
upon  it.    We  therefore  suggest  that  an  adequate  mininuni  diet  adapted  to  tradi- 
tional differences  and  types  .)f  food  consumed,  be  established  for  both  the 
civilians  and  the  fighting  forces  of  each  if  the  a;}.lied  nations,    Thus  the 
Canadian  or  British  diet  might  be  similar  %o  t'ao  United  States,  v;hilc  China  or 
Russia  would  include  quite  different  foods.    If  American  civilian  diet  is 
v/ell  above  our  ovm  adequate  minimum  level,  v;hile  civilians  in  an  allied  nation 
are  ucll  below  theirs,  then  larger  amounts  night  be  allocated  to  the  allied 
civilians  in  question.    This  assumes,  of  course,  that  the  necessary  shipping 
is  available,  that  the  food  in  question  v/ill  be  used  with  the  greatest  economy 
and  for  essential  purposes  only,  and  that  it  can  be  secured  from  no  other 
practicable  source. 

Those  adequate  minimum  diet  levels  should  also  be  established  for  special  groups 
among  the  civilian  population,  such  as  v/ar  v;orkers,  so  that  extraordinary 
efforts  can  be  made  to  meet  their  needs.    In  considering  food  allocations  to 
one  group  in  any  country,  the  diet  level  of  all  the  other  groups  should  be  taken 
into  account.    In  practice  this  means  that  no  additional  food  would  bo  allocated 
to  one  group,  as  long  as  any  other  group  in  the  same  country  was  substantially 
above  an  adequate  minimum  level. 

Needs  for  Rcoccupied  Areas 

A  nevv  and  unprecedented  claim  on  our  food  supply  looms  in  the  immediate  future — 
the  needs  of  areas  wrested  fron  the  hands  of  the  Axis.    There  are  txio  reasons 
for  distributing  food  in  reoccupied  territories j  first  to  secure  the  military, 
economic,  and  political  cooperation  of  the  liberated  people j  and  second,  for 
humanitarian  considerations.    Food  distributed  for  the  first  reason  is  .just  as 
important  as  the  needs  of  our  own  arm.ed  forces,    A  populace  embittered  by 
starvation  will  not  only  be  a  constant  drain  on  the  occupying  force 3  they  will 
likewise  deny  the  output  of  farms  and  -workshops  which  could  strengthen  the 
next  thjTUst  against  the  v^nemy.    A  minimm  amount  of  food  is  essential  to  help 
turn  the  reoccupied  areas  into  an  effective  b.ise  for  further  operations. 

Future  pressures  for  humanitarian  distribution  of  food  in  reoccupied  areas  v/ill 
be  enormously  strong j  but  they  must  be  judged  v/ith  a  more  critical  eye.  The 
food  resources  of  the  United  Nations  are  scant  enough  to  meet  the  gigantic 
demands  made  upon  them,  as  already  stated,    Y/ith  the  possible  exception  of 
such  limited  groups  as  young  children,  or  nursing  or  expectant  mothers,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  extensive  allocations  from  U.  S,  f o  d.  supplies  can  be 
made  to  reoccupied  areas  for  purely  humanitarian  reasons  before  the  end  of 
the  war.    However,  should  Germany  and  Italy  be  defeo.ted  first,  sizeable  Euro- 
pean relief  programs  might  be  possible  even  though  the  war  against  Japan  con- 
tinued for  some  time.    The  greatest  need  f:)r  food  relief  v/ill  come  after  the 
end  of  hostilities,  v/hen  adequate  shipping  v/ill  be  available  and  demands  upon 
U.  S.  food  supplies  perhaps  not  so  critical. 
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Unaninous  agreement  has  boon  roachcd  anonc  all  the  U.  S.  Govcrnncnt  agencies 
concerned  that  relief  for  reoccupied  areas  should  be  ho.ndled  by  a  genuine 
international  rigcncy,  and  that  v/hatcver  food  supplies  the  United  States  could 
contribute  for  this  purpose  should  be  mdc  available  to  such  an  agency.  Until 
this  international  body  could  be  created,  hov/evor,  the  use  of  United  States 
food  for  relief  in  liberated  areas  should  be  kept  under  United  States  control. 
If  Britain  or  other  countries  use  U.  S.  Lend-Lease  fo-.d  for  relief  distribution 
in  liberated  areas,  the  United  States  food  authorities  would  keep  constantly 
informed  of  policies  governing  such  distribution  and  the  progress  made 3  both 
these  would  be  taken  into  account  in  further  Lend-Leaso  allocations  to  the 
countries  in  question. 

Building  Essential  Reserves 

The  final  major  claim  on  our  food  resources — the  need  for  a  carefully  conceived 
stockpiling  program — is  not  so  much  a  clai  u\  as  a  method  of  making  sure  that 
other  claims  on  our  total  food  supply  will  be  met  promptly  and  adequately. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  future  needs  which  a  stockpile  is  dvjsigned  to  meet.  One 
kind  are  those  needs  which  arc  certain  and  predictable — such  as  the  fact  that 
we  know  we  shall  need  wheat  to  make  bread  the  year  round,  although  wheat  is  har- 
vested only  at  certain  times.    This  is  meruly  a  question  of  adjusting  the 
different  chronologies  of  production  and  consumption  to  each  other.    The  second 
group  of  future  needs  are  those  which  may  or  may  not  actually  arise.    To  pre- 
pare for  this  second  group  of  needs  involves  the  use  of  sound  actuarial  princi- 
ples. 

Some  needs  are  in  jT'-rt  relatively  certain,  and  in  part  highly  problematical. 
For  example,  v/c  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  reoccupied  areas  vjill  need  food  in 
194-3  and  1944  up  to  a  certain  level;  there  is  some  chance  that  they  will  need 
more.    The  best  practice,  therefore,  is  to  set  up  a  definite  reserve  for  that 
portion  that  seems  certain  and  provide  a  contingency  reserve  based  on  the  per- 
centage of  probability  fr^r  all  needs  above  that  level. 

To  a  greater  or  less  degree,  all  foods  deteri^irate  in  storage.    At  one  extreme 
is  fluid  milk,  Y/hich  must  be  consumed  v/ithin  a  few  days|  wheat  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  stored  for  several  years.    Therefore  a  food  stockpile  does  not 
mean  retaining  individual  food  items  for  any  length  of  time.    It  is  rather  in 
the  nature  of  a  revolving  fimd,  with  food  being  constantly  added  and  constantly 
taken  a\my. 

The  foundation  principle  in  operating  our  stockpile  programs  is  to  keep  a 
sharp  distinction  between  the  stockpile  for  those  future  needs  v;hich  are  cer- 
tain and  a  contingency  reserve  for  those  needs  v/hich  are  uncertain.  Definite 
amounts  of  food  should  be  in  the  first  stockpile  at  all  times  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  expected  demands.    The  contingency  reserve,  however,  should  be  calculated 
according  to  the  insurance  principle  outlined  above. 

If  each  of  the  claimants  on  our  total  food  resources  were  aware  that  a  care- 
fully administered  contin.'^ency  reserve  existed  v;hich  could  be  called  upon  to 
meet  any  one  of  a  number  of  contingencies  V7hich  might  arise,  then  every 
estimate  of  needs  oould  be  as  accurate  as  possible,  instead  of  as  safe  as 
possible.     It  vjould,  for  example,  clearly  be  foolish  for  both  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  to  mainto.in  contingency  reserves  against  a  possible  growth 
in  ship  sinkings;    one  reserve  for  one  contingency  is  sound  and  economical 
practice , 
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III.  —  EFFICIENT  FOOD  PRODUCTION,  DISTRIBUTION,  AND  USE 


The  broad  food  program  outlined  in  Section  TI  must  be  translated  into  various 
production  components  before  it  can  be  adopted  .'-.s  feasible,  or  rejected  as  too 
expensive  of  labor,  equipment,  and  other  x-^r^scavce  production  components.  The 
first  and  most  imp(^rtant  of  these  compoaerits  is  labor. 


Labor 

Food  production  today  suffers  not  so  much  from  insufficient  labor  as  from  inade-' 
quatc  utilization  of  available  labor.    For  example,  the  average  migratory  farm 
v/orker  before  the  war  had  only  150  days  of  employment  throughout  the  year,  and 
while  there  has  undoubtedly  been  some  increase  during  the  war,  it  d«es  not  ap- 
pear to  have  reached  the  maximum  since.    The  heavy  yields  of  19^2,  when  output 
per  worker  was  12^  higher  than  in  1941^  could  not  have  been  handled  if  a  con- 
siderable "i*^servoir  of  inefficiency"  did  not  exist.    As  already  pointed  out, 
the  totcl  supply  of  farm  labor  has  not  declined  appreciably:  in  1942  it  v^as  in 
fact  alTiOst  exactly  the  srjne  as  in  1941  and  only  E>%  less  than  in  the  1935-59 
period  of  farm  labor  glut.    The  change  has  come  in  the  composition  of  the  farm 
labor  force,  rather  than  in  numbers. 

The  food  production  plan  proposed  in  Section  II--if  we  assume  the  present  level 
of  "efficiency"  in  the  use  of  farm  labor--would  require  a  number  of  additional 
workers  varying  from  100,000  in  winter  to  about  600,000  at  the  harvest  peak. 
To  state  it  another  way,  100,000  additional  year-round  workers  would  be  needed 
plus  v:.r3'-ing  numbers  of  part-time  workers  up  to  500,000  assuming  present  levels 
of  productivity  per  Y;orker. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  be  satisfied  with  present  efficiency  levels. 
Greater  mobility  of  farm  labor  would  help  consid-erably  to  provide  full  and  steady 
year-round  empliiynent  for  present  farm  workers.    This  in  turn  reqiiires  full  know- 
ledge of  fam  labor  needs  week  by  week  and  section  by  section,  the  means  of  trans 
porting  farm  workers  swiftly  from  section  to  section,  and  the  assurance  of  full 
employment  and  adequate  v/ages  and  working  conditions  wherever  they  are  working. 
Another  considerable  efficiency  gain  can  be  made  on  those  farms  which  are  tor 
small  or  too  specialized  to  need  the  full  labor  time  of  their  present  workers j 
the  answer  in  those  cases  is  either  diversification  to  allow  full-time  employ- 
ment, or  part-time  work  elsewhere  during  slack  seasons. 

By  a  cojibination  of  these  and  other  methods,  efficiency  can  be  increased  to  the 
point  where  the  proposed  new  food  production  plan  v;ill  not  need  additional  year- 
round  workers,    ^ut  the  increase  in  efficiency,  however  great,  probably  cannot 
wipe  out  the  need  for  extra  part-time  workers  during  the  harvest  and  other  peak 
seasons.    These  peak  periods  depend  upon  the  calendar  and  the  weather,  and  can 
not  be  postponed  or  put  off  until  the  slack  seasons.    Therefore  the  bulk  of  the 
effort  aimed  at  increasing  the  farm  labor  force  should  be  spent  on  the  recruit- 
ment of  additional  part-time  workers. 
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Part-Time  Farm  L£ibor 

There  are  many  sources  of  extra  part-time  farm  labor  that  can  be  tapped  in  war- 
time.    First  are  the  schools,  where  the  higher  grades  can  and  should  be  released 
to  assist  on  the  farms  during  the  harvest  and  perhaps  during  other  peak  periods 
as  well.    Intelligent  planning  of  the  school  schedule  area  by  area  can  accomplish 
the  desired  end  without  damage  to  educational  standards.    A  second  technique 
would  be  the  release  of  workers  from  certain  industries  for  a  fevf  days^  Vv'here 
the  work  is  not  critically  necessary  to  the  war  effort  and  where  the  gap  will 
not  cause  serious  harm.    A  third  and  highly  productive  method  will  be  conQnunity 
mobilization  in  the  smaller  cities  and  tovms  in  areas  of  heavy  farm  labor  need^ 
devoting  practically  the  entire  adult  population  of  the  tovm  to  agricultural  work 
for  a  fevf  days.    All  these  methods  require  careful  community  planning  and  support 
but  all  are  quite  sound  and  Y.orkable. 

A  number  of  institutional  groups  are  potential  sources  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  part-tlrfie  workers.    Large  numbers  of  foreign  workers  from  Mexico  and  the  V/est 
Indian  islands  are  already  being  brought  in  under  carefully  supervised  contract 
conditions^  and  this  practice  can  be  expanded.    The  Japanese  evacuated  from  the 
West  Coast  are  another  important  potential  source,  the  large  majority  of  whom 
have  valuable  agricultural  experience.    The  increasing  numbers  of  Axis  prisoners 
may,  under  international  law,  be  employed  in  agriculture  with  their  coasent  and 
under  certain  easily  met  minimum  wage  and  living  standards.    The  inmates  of 
civil  prisons  and  institutions  are  aaother  group  which  can  provide  tens  of 
thousands  of  part-time  workers,  if  necessary,  given  adequate  advance  prepara- 
tions.   And  finally,  should  harvests  in  a  few  sections  be  threatened  with  de- 
struction, there  may  be  justification  for  brief  use  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces  stationed  nearby* 

The  above  listing  of  potential  sources  of  part-time  farm  v^orkers  should  be  ample 
evidence  that  they  can  be  found,  given  intelligent  planning,  organization,  and 
foresight.    Indeed,  the  sources  are  so  numerous  that  it  should  seldom  be  neces- 
sary to  call  upon  all  of  then.    The  experience  gathered  and  the  needs  demonstra- 
ted by  the  194-3  harvest  should  be  sufficient  preparation  for  the  recruitment 
of  any  desired  number  during  19A^  and  19^5. 

Mobility — not  Freezing. 

Providing  adequate  labor  for  the  proposed  194-4-  and  1945  production  program  de- 
pends first  of  all  on  increasing  the  mobility  of  our  agricultural  workers. 
Instead  of  "freezing"  them  in  their  present  locations,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  insure  their  rapid,  orderly  and  planful  movement  from  ©ne  task  and  one 
area  of  peak  demand  to  another.     It  is  directly  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  w^r  that  workers  be  frozen  on  farms  that  are  too  poor  or  too  small,  or 
v/hich  can  produce  only  those  crops  we  have    little  need  for.    The  prevailing 
practice  of  requiring  the  country  agent  to  approve  the  transfer  of  any  farm 
worker  out  of  the  county  merely  assures  the  continuance  of  the  present  poor 
distribution  and  use  of  farm  labor,  and  in  fact  helps  to  wipe  out  the  valuable 
army  of  migratory  farm  v;orkers  whom  we  have  had  in  the  past.    Even  worse  is  the 
practice,  now  observed  officially  by  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  fiississippi,  and 
Missouri,  and  unofficially  by  other  states,  of  prohibiting  the  recmitment  of 
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of  fam  labor  for  out-of-state  use.    Unless  both  federal  and  state  restrictions 
on  the  controlled  movement  of  farm  labor  are  removed,  any  food  prograiu  that  in- 
yolves  either  a  substantial  increase  in  total  output,  or  a  significant  shift  in 
emphasis  from  one  crop  to  another,  is  impossible  vdthout  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  total  number  of  farm  v;orkers.    V.Tien  the  desired  results  can  be  achieved 
by  better  use  of  the  existing  farm  labor  force  5  any  such  increase  is  indefensible 
knd  directly  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Y^ar  effort. 

Better  Use  of  Farm  ?fachinery 

One  tested  m.ethod  of  increasing  agricultural  production  is  by  using  more  machin- 
ery.   Today,  however,  the  manufacture  of  new  machines  and  spare  parts  competes 
directly  v/ith  the  'iianuf acture  of  arms,  munitioDis  and  other  essential  war  supplies. 
Thus  any  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  agricultural  machine:^  is  unjustified  so 
long  as  better  use  of  existing  equipment  is  possible. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  better  use  of  existing  equipment,  since  agricul- 
tural machinery  is  generally  used  bel«w  capacity.    To  sane  extent  this  is  inev- 
itable, as  in  the  case  of  specialized  equipment  such  as  harrov^s ,  sprayers, 
potato  diggers,  a^d  the  like.    There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  general  pur- 
pose equipment — tractors  are  the  most  obvious  example — whose-  utilization  could 
be  greatly  improved. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  estimates  that  tractors  en  American  farms 
are  used  on  an  average  of  about  4-93  hours  per  year.    This  figure,  however,  in- 
(Jludes  quite  large  variations.    About  one-sixth  of  these  tractors  are  used  less 
than  200  hours  per  year,  while  on  the  other  end  of  the  scale  the  top    20%  are 
used  more  than  800  hours  annually.    If  the  lov;er  sixth  could  be  used  as  effi- 
ciently as  the  top  fifth,  it  would  in  effect  add  h^-.lf  a  million  tractors  to 
American  farms. 

Better  use  of  existing  fam  machinery  can  be  geared  perfectly  into  better  use  of 
existing  farm  labor.     In  general,  the  larger  farms  have  a  surplus  of  machinery 
\x3t  inadequate  labor,  while  the  vriedium  and  smaller  farms  are  in  exactly  the  #p- 
posite  position.    County  war  boards  might  encourage  arrangements  whereby  small 
farm  operators  work  part-time  on  the  larger  fams  in  return  for  the  machinery 
and  equipment  of  the  larger  farms  being  made  available  to  speed  up  work  and  save 
time  on  the  smaller  farms. 


Obstacles  to  a  War  Food  Program — The  Adjustn^ent  Program 

The  agricultural  adjustment  program  originally  contained  many  provisions  which 
would  have  seriously  interfered  y/ith  needed  wartime  changes  and  expansion  of  food 
production;  and  while  most  of  these  have  been  removed,  a  foT/  still  remain.  The 
fnly  crops  v/here  acreage  is  still  restricted  are  cotton  and  tobscco,  though 
farmers  are  allowed  to  plant  10^  or  5%  (respectively)  in  excess  of  their  allot- 
ments without  penalty.    Though  in  general  it  is  desirable  to  decrease  r^^.ther 
than  increase  the  acreage  in  these  two  crops,  the  aid  adjustment  program  does 
bar  some  badly  needed  wartime  changes. 
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In  cotton,  the  restrictions  prevent  any  consideroble  increase  in  cotton  produc- 
tion in  the  jvlississippi  delta,  thout^h  es  already  pointed  out  the  long  staole 
delta  cotton  is  badly  needed  for  the  war  effort  and  cotton  is  ^  better  oil  crop 
in  tnis  area  tnan  any  alternative*    Cotton  ta'  es  up  some  40  to  4-5^  of  the  land 
in  the  Mississippi  delta  at  present;  a  desirable  wartime  goal  for  long  staple 
cotton  in  this  area  would  be  60-90^,  v^hich  is  obviously  impossible  as  long  as 
present  restrictions  on  cotton  acreage  in  this  section  remain.    The  adjustment 
«  policy  simultaneouslv  encourages  other  areas  to  keep  up  short  staple  cotton  pro- 

duction, CI  which  we  have  an  adequate  suooly. 

In  both  cotton  and  tobacco,  the  old  adjustment  program  tends  to  freeze  the  ex- 
isting pattern  of  production  at  a  time  when  drastic  changes  are  essential  to  the 
war  effort.    Today's  needs  demand  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  crop  acre- 
age, to  prepare  the  way  for  positive  orogr^m  of  crop  selection  on  a  national 
basis. 


The  Greatest  Obstacle — Parity 

Probably  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  food  program  Y/e  need  to  win  the  v;ar  is 
rigid  adherence  to  the  parity  formula.    This  is  not  because  the  general  level  of 
farm  prices  is  too  high — or  too  low*     Rather,  it  is  because  of  the^  relationships 
which  the  parity''  formula  maintains  between  the  different  crops  and  livestock 
products. 

Parity  prices  do  not  represent  the  differing  nutritive  values  of  the  various 
foods;  they  do  not  represent  the  relative  urgency  of  our  wartime  need  for  each 
food;  they  do  not  represent  the  relative  costs  of  oroducing  the  many  different 
foods.    The  only  thing  w^hich  parity  prices  in  fact  represent  is  the  economic 
relationsnips  of  a  by-gone  day,  usually  1909-14  —  t"v¥o  Y:ars  and  30  years  ago. 
Is  it  any  wonder  tncit  they  are  an  utterly  faulty  mechanism  w^ith  whidh  to  regulate 
our  wartime  food  production  program? 

Wheat's  parity  price  in  February,  1^43,  was  !^1.41  per  bushel.    In  view  of  the 
striking  advances  in  w-heat  mechanization  since  the  years  on  w^hich  the  parity 
formula  is  based,  that  orice  is  much  too  high.    Tne  parity  price  would  encourage 
American  farmers  to  turn  out  much  more  wheat  than  the  nation  coul.d  ever  use  for 
food — whilo  at  the  same  time  the  loYier  parity  trices  of  other  grains  would  pre- 
vent the  surplus  -wheat  from  being  used  as  animal  feed.     In  some  areas  wheat  is 
the  best  possible  feed  crop  per  acre  and  per  hour  of  labor;  yet  the  supported 
price  of  whe.^t  causes  the  farmer  to  lose  mone^^  if  he  uses  his  wheat  for  feed 
instead  of  selling  it  on  the  market      In  other  sections  land  better  suited  for 
bean  production  is  kept  in  wheats  because  the  orice  rel"itionship  makes  wheat 
more  profitable. 

As  the  parity  dogma  keeps  some  prices  too  high^  it  keeps  others  too  low^  The 
parity  price  of  milk  in  April  1^43  was  v.2.43  per  hundredweight.    Vihile  the  ac- 
tual price  v;as  2A%  above  this  level,  this  is  still  to*  lovr  vjhen  compared  to  the 
prices  of  other  farm  products  to -bring  forth  needed  supplies  of  milk.    There  is 
urgent  wartime  need  for  long  staple  cotton,  yet  the  parity  formula  dictates  such 
a  small  price  difference  betw^een  short  staple  and  long  staple  that  the  Droduc- 
tion  of  lon^  staple  is  not  adequately  encouraged »    Thus  in  case  after  case  the 
parity  formula  has  interfered  with  the  adjustments  essential  to  any  adequate 
war  food  program. 
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The  parity  fomula  also  affects  the  different  forms  in  v/hich  a  product  may  be 
used.    In  the  case  of  milk,  all  past  price  relationships  T,-;ere  based  on  the 
butterfat  content;  in  recent  years,  about         of  the  other  milk  solids  ha^-^e 
comnonly  been  used  for  livestock  feed,  for  industrial  purposes,  or  -"'vasted. 
Nutritionists  ha-^e  long  recognized  that  nutritionally  the  skim  milk  is  far 
more  importar't  than  the  cream,  being  an  excellent  source  of  so^ne  of  the  most 
iuiportant  proteins,  minerals  and  vitamins.    But  the  present  price  structure, 
reflecting  old  comaiercial  practices  instead  of  current  nutritional  needs, 
keeps  butter  at  4-8^  per  pound  \;hile  dried  skim  milk  sells  for  14-^^2^  or  less. 
Dried  skim  milk  is  in  many  ways  the  nutritional  equivalent  of  dried  eggs,  but 
sells  for  only  one-eighth  the  price,  i.e.,  per  pound  as  ccmpared  to  ^1.1^ 

per  pound.    Therefore  it  is  actually  profitable  for  farmers  to  feed  skim  milk 
to  hens  in  order  to  stimulate  egg  production,  although  the  net  result  is  the 
loss  of  over  three-fourths  of  the  nutrients. 

Any  rigid  price  system,  based  on  relationships  y.'hich  existed  among  the  various 
food  products  thirty  years  ago  is  fatal  to  getting  the  foods  7>e  need  in  the 
quantities  we  must  have.    A  price  level  high  enougn  to  stimulate  full  produc- 
tive efforts  is  essential;  but  to  insist  upon  a  rigid  and  unchanging  relation- 
ship between  prices  for  various  foods,  T.lthout  regard  for  their  nutritive  values 
or  their  production  costs  is  to  hamstring  an;/  effective  war  food  program.  The 
parity  concept  must  be  discarded,  and  replaced  by  a  price  structure  designed  to 
secure  desired  food  production  adjustments. 

A  carefully  designed  price  structure  is  by  itself  no  Open  Sesame  vmich  will  im- 
mediately result  in  a  perfect  v:ar  food  program.    There  will  still  be  urgent  need 
to  set  national  and  individual  goals  for  farmers,  consistent  with  an  ambitious 
war  food  program;  to  provide  a  maximum  of  labor,  equipment  and  technical  assist- 
ance; to  encourage  snifts  from  less  needed  to  more  needed  crops;  to  teach  far- 
mers how  to  grow  and  store  the  nev;  crops;  to  furnish  incentives  ?;hich  point 
toward  cooperation  vdth  the  program  as  a  whole;  etc..    But  the  effect  of  all 
these  can  be  cancelled  out  if  prices  for  various  food  products  pull  the  farmer 
in  another  direction;  for  it  is  contradictory  and  self-defeating  to  ask  the 
farmer  to  grow  one  thing  ^yriien  it  is  clearly  more  nrofitable  for  him  to  grow 
another..    The  price  structure  is  paramount  in  some  cases:    the  relation  be- 
tween flui<i  milk,  butter,  cheese  and  dried  skim  prices  is  the  major  determinant 
of  how  our  total  milk  supply  is  used. 

Flexibility  Needed. 

One  obstacle  to  flexibility  in  shifting  from  one  crop  to  another  is  the  farmer's 
fear  of  post-Yvar  canpli cat ions.    Some  farmers  are  undoubtedly  continuing  to  grow 
cotton  and  tobacco  on  the  assumption  that  any  future  acreage  limitation  plan 
will  be  based  on  their  past  acreage  or  production.    Their  reluctance  to  shift 
to  other  crops  can  be  overcome  by  fim  assurance  that  such  wartime  adjustments 
will  not  operate  to  their  future  detriment. 

Meeting  our  food  goals  will  automatically  involve  some  expansion  where  produc- 
tion costs  are  far  above  average,  and  some  of  this  high-cost  production  may  not 
be  either  necessary  or  profitable  after  the  war.    The  desirability  of  the  in- 
crease is  nonetheless  a  matter  of  public  policy,  and  the  extra  cost  of  making 
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the  shift  should  be  considr^red     'Pvllic  r ■•sponsifcility  just  ss  wr.s  the  cost  of 
erecting  or  converting  plants  r^v   .unit:' o:i;.  production. 

In  such  cases  it  is  essential  th.?t  the  f.'?.rmer  and  processor  be  compensated  for 
the  extra  cost.    This  compensation  might  v;ell  be  in  the  form  of  higher  Dricos 
paid  only  for  actual  increases  above  normal  oroduction.    This  v;ovld  be  much 
less  expensive  and  much  less  inf Irationar^-^  than  higher  prices  for  the  entire  cro 
Granting  the  difficulties  of  administering  a  "tv/q-price"  policyj  the  potential 
benefits  are  certainly  great  enough  to  warrant  a  tr^-ai  on  a  fev:  farm  commoditie 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  violent  controversy  over  subsidies  has  served  mainly  to  obscure  the  prosaic 
advantages — and  distinct  limitations — v'hich  they  have  in  an  all-  out  v:ar  food 
program.    Yet  both  must  be  clearly  understood  before  subsidies  can  ee  used  ef- 
fectively. 

Essentially,  subsidies  are  a  method  of  changing  either  retail  prices  or  farm 
prices ,  v;hile  the  other  remains  constant.    This  may  be  done  for  three  separate 
and  distinct  purposes:    (l)  to  lessen  or  eliminate  inflationary  tendencies^ 
(2)  to  stimulate  production  of  selected  crops;  and  (3)  to  encourage  the  move- 
ment of  food  through  normal,  legitimate  channels.    Each  of  these  purposes  has 
value,  under  the  right  circumstances j  but  the  indiscriminate  use  of  subsidies 
has  no  justification.  ' 

In  the  battle  against  inflation,  subsidies  make  it  possible  to  reduce  consumer 
prices  v/ithout  disturbing  fam  income,  or  to  pemit  legitimate  increases  in 
fam  income  vvitnout  ni^her  consuner  prices.    Today  over  tT;o-thirds  of  the  na- 
tional income  is  devoted  to  the  vrar,  and  less  than  one-third  to  civilian  needs; 
yet  the  civilian  one-third  probably  influences  the  Y/hole  price  structure  m.ore 
than  the  military  tv^o-thirds.    Food  price  increases  bring  demands  for  higher 
wages,  which  in  turn  boost  all  oroduction  costs  both  for  civilian  and  military 
items  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  relatively  small  increase  in  the  cost  of 
food.    Thus  food  costs,  the  most  imDortant  item  in  the  wage  earner's  budget, 
are  the  taal  that  can  wag  the  dog  and  increase  the  war's  total  cost  astronom- 
ically. 

The  second  purpose  of  subsidies  is  to  encourage  productl  on  of  selected  crops 
without  starting  the  inflationary  cycle  mentionso  abo         Mfct  only  do  tremen- 
dous gains  attend  the  policy  of  making  the  most  desirable  crops  also  the  most 
profitable  onesj    it  is  also  often  necessary  to  ask  for  7:artime  production  of 
particular  commodities  which  are  critically  needed  now,  but  which  will  be  dis- 
tinctly marginal,  uneconomic,  or  perhaps  not  needed  at  all  after  the  war. 

It.  has  been  argued  that  subsidies  on  rationed  foods  are  contradictory,  since 
their  purpose  is  to  keep  prices  low  on  foods  which  are  in  short  supply.  This 
is  probably  unsound  reasoning,  for  it  implies  that  prices  on  such  foods  should 
be  raised  to  the  point  where  demand  v;ill  equal  supply,  which  means  in  essence 
that  we  retreat  from,  rationing  and  let  food  distribution  be  governed  by  prices 
as  during  nomal  times.    This  would  deny  m.any  essential  foods  to  iQfw- income 
groups,  which  is  thoroughly  undesirable. 
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There  are  v.ays  in  which  subsidies  are  inflationary.    They  ar''-  inflationary  to 
the  extent  tnat  they  increase  farm  income  directly--but  this  increase  is  prob- 
ably less  ini'lationary  tnan  an  increase  in  food  prices,  viages,  and  the  general 
price  level.    The  inflationary  effect  of  subsidies  v:ould  not  be  a  serious 
problem^  however^  if  there  v/ere  an  adequate  tax  program  v/hich  v;ould  soak  up 
all  excess  purchasing  pov:er  regardless  of  its  source. 

* 

Relation  of  Subsidies  to  Administrative  Controls 

The  third  and  highly  important  advantage  "".Nhich  subsidies  may  have  is  to  encour- 
age the  movement  of  food  through  regular,  legitimate  channels.    This  is  increas- 
ingly  the  crux  of  the  vfhole  food  distribution  problem:    any  food  distribution 
system  is  more  likely  to  bo  vrrecked  by  the  food  vmich  does  not  move  through  it 
than  by  the  food  which  does.    The  nomal  food  cnannels  are  not  difficult  to 
control,  but  the  black  market  consists  of  food  moving  entirely  outside  these 
channels. 

"Selective  subsidies  can  help  encouragj  legitimate  distribution  by  decreasing 
the  spread  between  the  legitiir.ate  price  to  the  farmer  and  the  black  market 
price;  it  "bids  against"  the  black  market,  in  a  sense,  representing  a  safe, 
legitimate  bonus  vhich  the  farmer  is  liktly  to  prefer  to  a  higher  black  market 
price  vrhich  ci^rries  the  hazard  of  severe  punishment.    But  this  requires  that 
the  subsidy  apply  only  to  that  portion  of  the  total  supply  which  moves  in 
legitimate  channels.    In  the  case  of  m.^.-}t,  "vhere  the  ugliest  black  market  has 
developed,  this  means  thr.t  the  subsidy;-       ^ Id  be  paid  only  to  those  farmers  .-ho 
marketed  their  meat  through  licensed  slaughterers  and  packers.     (Any  oacker  aid 
slaughterer  could  become  license-jj  .io-..„"er  ■.■mall,  if  he  kepfcthe  necessary  rec- 
ords and  met  the  standards  laid  ou:-  ey  the    ippropriate  authorities.) 

Cle-irly,  tais  is  not  the  normal  conception  of  the  purpose  for  v/hich  subsidies 
p.rc  used.     Haw/-ever,  this  particul^-.r  use  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with 
.  -.plo:  in    tli...m  to  cut  prices  for  consumers  or  raise  producer' income . 

In  f^cti  it  'would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  use  subsidies  for  any  purpose  with- 
out S'.^curing  at  the  same  time  this  extremely  important  by-product,  Y;hich  in 
the  "'on    run  may  be  more  important  than  any  effect  on  producer  income  or  con- 
sumer /rices. 

The  insertion  of  a  subsidy  at  the  packer -v^holesaler  level  can  be  further  sim- 
plified, and  other  important  gains  secured  as  well,  if  the  total  supply  of  meat 
or  any  other  rationed  commodity  threatened  by  black  market  operations  actually 
passes  under  government  title  at  some  point  in  the  distribution  chain.  The 
ordinary  food  distribution  picture  may  be  conceived  of  as  an  hour-glass:  food 
produced  by  millions  of  producers  passes  through  the  hands  of  a  much  smaller 
number  of  wholesalers,  and  thence  finally  to  millions  of  consumers.    The  nar- 
rov/  neck  of  the  hour-glass,  the  packer-wholesaler  levels  is  •bviously  the 
place  where  it  is  easiest  for  the  government  to  take  title.    This  does  not  mean 
that  the  government  itself  will  purchase  the  various  foods,  or  that  these  foods 
vj-ill  be  stored  in  ^.overnirient  Y.-arehouses,  it  does  mean  that  all  wholesale  buying 
operations  would  be  carried  out  by  the  regular  v/holesale  food  trade,  but  acting 
as  agents  for _t he  gqv^^^  . 
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The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  several.    First,  it  v/ould  make  the  payment  of 
a  subsidj^  simple,  for  the  v/holesaler  v.ould  merely  buy  for  government  account 
at  one  price  and  sell  at  another.    The  selling  orice  might  even  be  lov/er  than 
the  buying  price,  if  so  large  a  subsidy  v;ere  contemplated.    Second,  the  use 
of  subsidies  at  this  point  v/ould  encourage  producers  to  send  their  food  tnrough 
legitimate  channels,  because  only  that  portion  moving  through  such  channels 
Vvould  receive  a  subsidy.    Finally,  government  oimership  at  one  point  in  the 
chain  v/ould  go  far  toward  preventing  leakages  at  any  later  point;  for  resale 
by  the  v/holesaler  vjould  be  allowed  only  under  certain  stringent  conditions, 
and  tne  penalties  for  misappropriating  government  funds  or  property  are  much 
surer  and  swifter  than  tne  penalties  for  violating  adn inistrative  regulations. 

Government  title  to  those  rationed  foods  whose  distribution  seems  threatened 
Yiith  breakdovvTi  is  not  by  itself  a  guarantee  that  tne  black  :iarket  ivill  auto- 
matically disaopear.     It  does  encourage  farmers  to  send  their  food  through 
legitimate  channels,  and  it  does  make  simpler  the  task  of  controlling  distri- 
bution after  food  leaves  the  v.holesaler,  for  the  reasons  outlined  above.  But 
other  .v^ethods  of  attacking  the  black  market  problem  must  be  used  simultaneously. 
Enformcement  must  be  tightened  all  the  way  dovm  the  line,  vdth  heavy  penalties 
both  against  those  vxho  sell  to  and  those  who  act  as  black  market  dealers.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  essential  to  have  some  kind  of  check  on  supplies  in  the  hands 
of  producers  at  the  farm  level     The  latter  control  is  in  process  of  being  set 
up,  with  the  countj^-  war  boards,  country  agents,  and  other  appropriate  officials 
keeping  v/atch  over  any  unusual  and  inexplicable  drop  in  the  meat  aniaals  on  a 
given  farm.    These  officials  will  also  presumably  have  access  to  the  records  of 
packers  and  other  legitimate  buyers,  to  help  indicate  where  the  stocks  have 
really  gone. 

Assembly,  Processing,  and  Transportation. 

Between  the  time  v;hen  food  leaves  the  farm  and  the  time  when  it  reaches  the  re- 
tail store  there  lie  several  operations,  chiefly  assembly,  processing,  and 
transportation.    The  iron  necessities  of  war  demand  that  these  operations  be 
organized  with  a  minimum  of  loss  and  vi^astage;  but  especially  "important  are  the 
preparations  that  must  be  made  for  the  very  different  food  production  pattern 
proposed  above. 

"Assembly"  means  the  gathering  of  food  products  into  quantities  large  enough  to 
be  shipped  efficiently  and  moved  through  the  regular  trade    channels.    With  in- 
creasing production  by  many  of  the  smaller  to  medium  farmers,  plus  the  decline 
of  the  itinerant  truckers  who  formerly  gathered  a  large  part  of  this  type  of 
produce,  special  efforts  are  needed  to  see  that  all  possible  food  from  even 
the  smallest  farms  nioves  into  distribution  channels.    The  need  is  further  ap- 
parent from  the  fact  that  the  proposed  food  production  program  means  that  many 
regions  v/ill  be  croducing  foods  that  they  never  grev/  before,  or  grew  in  much 
smaller  quantities. 

The  government  must  assume  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  collection  and" 
assembly  of  these  foods,  though  this  does  not  '■.t  all  mean  that  goyerhnle^rt  ^ 
do  the  whole  job;  on  the  contrary,  every  encouragement  must  be  glv6n  td'tHfe  'f 
use  of    regular     distribution  channels.    But  government  miist  be  ready  to  et»p 
in  and  see  that  the  job  is  done,  by  wha-tevBr  meaftSr 
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The  new  physicel  facilities  likely  to  be  needed  consist  primarily  of  assembly 
points  along  main  highways  or  rail  routes,  providing  a  place  for  buyers  to  pur- 
chase the  assembled  foodstuffs  as  well  as  simple  facilities  for  shelter  and  tem- 
porary storage.    The  desirable  goal  is  to  have  these  assembly  points  built  at 
selected  locations  by  private  capital^  and  the  assembled  food  purchased  by 
Iregular  wholesale  dealersj  but  if  necessary  the  government  must  be  prepared  to 
build  or  finance  the  building  of  the  assembly  centers  themselves,  and  also  to 
buy  the  crops  so  assembled. 

The  assembly  system  for  an  entire  region  should  naturally  be  planned  together, 
taking  into  account  all  existing  facilities.    It  is  obviously  not  desirable  to 
try  to  establish  an  essembly  center  in  every  town,  for  often  the  surplus  produce 
of  an  entire  area  must  be  combined  in  order  to  make  up  a  quantity  large  enough 
to  pass  into  regular  wholesale  distribution  channels.    A  good  assembly  system 
is  often  the  means  whereby  a  sudden  local  surplus  can  be  distributed  instead  of 
being  Vvasted.    These  "flash"  surpluses  are  serious  problems:    in  1^42  one-third 
of  the  Texas  cabbage  crop  v/as  unharvested;  and  in  1^4-3  a  bumper  crop  of  carrots 
in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California  was  saved  onl,y  by  dehydrating  them,  though 
there  was  no  need  for  such  large  quantities  of  dehydrated  carrots. 

Food  Transportation 

One  method  of  preventing  this  wastage  is  through  careful  planning  of  food  trans- 
portation, so  that  perishable  foods  7d.ll  be  given  a  preferred  claim  on  transpor- 
tation facilities    Another  important  gain  can  be  made  by  the  reduction  of  cross- 
hauling.     In  the  case  of  sui2,ar,  the  entire  country  has  been  divided  into  zones, 
allocated  to  the  different  ports  of  entry  where  imported  sugar  is  refined  and 
to  interior  refineries  in  the  cane  and  beet  sugar  areas.    The  zones  are  adjusted 
from  time  to  time  as  demand  and  supply  conditions  require.    The  result  has  been 
a  saving  estimated  in  1^42  at  about  4-50  million  ton-miles,  which  is  approximate- 
ly 15%  of  the  total  transportation  required  for  sugar  in  1942. 

There  are  other  foods  virhere  revised  transportation  practices  would  lead  to  large 
savings.     In  1942  some  12,000  carloads  of  juice  grapes,  used  mostly  for  wine, 
moved  fron  the  west  coast  to  the  east,  the  average  haul  being  2>000-2,500  miles. 
Peak  movement  is  in  October  when  refrigerator  cars  moving  to  the  east  are  in 
greatest  demand.    Most  of  these  grapes  could  be  made  into  wine  in  California 
and  shipped  east  later  virithout  refrigeration.    If  this  were  done  for  75%  of 
the  total  juice  grapes  now  being  shipped,  it  would  result  in  a  saving  of  18 
to  22  million  refrigerator  car  miles,  most  of  it  at  a  time  when  the  shortage 
of  this  type  of  transDortation  is  most  acute* 

Various  other  wastes  and  spoilages  in  transportation,  storage,  and  handling 
should  be  attacked  consistently,  for  some  of  them  are  high  in  certain  foods. 
A  limited  number  of  surveys  indicate  that  losses  in  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
retail  stores  alone  amount  to  about  6%)  and  in  certain  perishable  items  may 
run  as  high  as  12-15%. 
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'    Better  Seasonal  and  Regional  Distribution 

One  major  distribution  problem  (before  the  food  reaches  the  hands  of  the  ul- 
timate consumer)  is  some  method  of  spreading  supplies  evenly  from  region  to 
region,  and  among  the  seasons  of  the  year,  so  that  each  region  and  season  has 
its  appropriate  share.    Correct  seasonal  distribution  is  maintained  by  vidth- 
]:iolding  the  proper  amounts  of  foods  from  the  market  in  peak  seasons,  for  use 
in  the  lean  months.     In  the  case  of  rationed  foods,  this  means  first  of  all 
that  permissaole  year-round  consumiption  should  not  exceed  total  available 
gupplies.    Informal  government  agreements  vdth  the  trade  as  to  the  rate  at 
which  supplies  in  storage  are  released  may  also  be  valuable,  in  the  case  of 
commodities  (such  as  potatoes)  where  strict  rationing  is  not  justified  but 
occasional  seasonal  shortages  may  develop. 

i 

More  serious  is  the  problem  of  even  distribution  by  regions,  accentuated  by 
the  advent  of  vddespread  rationing.    Vifith  the  advent  of  price  ceilings,  along 
witn  the  fact  that  all  the  civilian  allocation  of  any  rationed  commodity  can 
easily  be  sold,  ¥\rholesalers  tend  to  concentrate  shipments  in  those  areas  where 
profits  are  highest  and  transportation  and  distribution  costs  lowest.  The 
resulting  shortages  in  certain  areas  especially  those  with  large  recent  in- 
creases in  population,  tend  to  be  self -worsening,  since  the  shortage  en- 
courages black  market  operations. 

The  only  answers  seem  to  be  price  adjustments  to  encourage  appropriate  re- 
gional flow,  and,  if  necessary,  special    earmarkings  or  releases  of  rationed 
foods  to  the  shortage  areas. 


Processing  Problems 

At  a  glance,  it  would  seem  that  the  drastic  prop5sed  shift  in  crops  would  call 
for  similar  snifts  in  processing  plants,  including  large-scale  expansion  in 
some  areas  or  for  some  crops  in  all  areas c    This  is  not  generally  the  case, 
however;  on  the  whole  our  present  food  processing  equipment  seems  adequate, 
given  capacity  operation  plus  minor  shifts  from  one  region  to  ai other,  to 
adjust  to  the  nev/  situation. 

Of  tne  processing  problems  likely  to  arise  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  nevf 
production  plan,  the  most  outstanding  would  seem  to  be  in  the  cases  of  dried 
skim  milk  and  sweet  potatoes.    The  necessar;^^  new  facilities  for    dried  skim  milk 
have  already  been  discussed  in  Section  II.    In  the  past  only  about  A0%  of  the 
entire  sweetpotato  crop  has  been  cured  and  marketed  commercially,  the  remainder 
being  consumed  on  the  farm,  fed  to  livestock,  or  wasted.    The  proposed  produc- 
tion program  calls  for  an  increase  in  svreetpotato  consumption  of  173^  and 
reaching  this  i,oal  Y-rill  call  for  an  entirely  revised  marketing  program  v^hich 
would  cover  curing,  storage,  assembly,  marketing  and  consumer  education.  Per- 
haps most  important  is  teaching  farmers  hcr/r  to  build  curing  facilities  and  how 
to  store  sweetpotatoes;  but  there  is  need  for  an  educational  job  to  stimulate 
sweetpotato  consumption  throughout  the  country  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  in 
the  past. 


'4 


Government  f rocureinent 

The  policies  v/hich  guide  ^oveninient  procurement  of  food  for  mil^-^vary  and  foreign 
use,  and  the  methods  selected  to  carry  out  those  policies,  are  of  broad  and 
continuous  effect  on  the  entire  war  food  progra-."-.     It  could  not  be  othen'dse 
vvhen  so  large  a  portion  of  our  total  food  suppl^^  is  government-purchased,  as 
indici.ted  by  the  chart  on  page  17, 

The  first  effect  of  government  procurement  policies  is  their  influence  on  food 
production.     In  general,  the  procurement  authorities  should  make  every  effort 
to  gear  their  activities  into  the  production  program,  as  regards  price  incen- 
tives, crop  exT^ansio':,  and  shifts. from  some  crops  to  others.     In  most  food 
groups,  the  percentage  v/hich  is  ,j;Overnment-procured  is  so  large  that  it  can 
Hinder  seriously  or  defeat  entirely  the  croduction  adjustments  v;hich  are  needed. 

The  dried  milk-dried  egg  situation  is  a  case  in  point.    Most  of  both  these  com- 
modities are  goverment  Drocured  at  prices  of  about  14--^^  and  $1.14  for  dried 
milk  and  dried  eggs  respectively.    An  increase  of  a  fev:  cents  per  pound  for 
dried  milk  would  result  in  a  highly  desirable  increase  in  dried  milk  production, 
assuming  that  the  necessary  drying  facilities  are  available,  since  in  addition 
to  giving  milk  producers  and  processors  a  better  price  it  would  bid  against  the 
feed  use  ^f  skim  milk.    This  kind  of  procurement  action  can  be  a  oovrerful  tool 
in  achieving  a  desirable  production  program. 

YJhile  it  is  traditional  that  food  procurement  should  be  carried  on  at  the  least 
possible  expense,  this  involves  in  wartime  a  good  deal  more  than  simply  keeping 
to  a  minimum  total  sum  laid  out  for  food.     Continuous  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  problem  of  inflation,  of  keeping  food  prices  from  starting  the  infla- 
tioiary  spiral  wnich  in  a  few  weeks  can  increase  the  total  cost  of  tk2  war  by 
amounts  far  greater  than  those  directly  involved  in  government  food  procurement. 
No  substantial  purchase  program  should  be  planned  without  painstaking  considera- 
tion of  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  battle  against  inflation. 

Goverrmient  Procurement  and  Civilian  Consumption 

Perhaps  greater  than  its  effect  on  food  production  is  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment procurement  polic;/"  on  civilian  consumption.    The  most  disastrous  results 
can  come  from  failure  to  plan  v.dth  this  in  mind.    First  of  all,  there  must  be 
the  :.iOst  careful  choice  of  v;hen  and  where  supplies  should  be  bought.     It  is 
imperative  that  food  be  r>ur chased  only  in  those  regions  which  produce  a  sur- 
plus over  and  above  local  needs  (figured  on  v:artime  consumption  levels) ,  and 
that  purchases  be  concentrated  in  those  seasons  when  the  surplus  is  greatest. 
Some  regions  should  be  tapped  only  during  one  season:    California,  for  example, 
is  a  meat  surplus  area  during  the  spring,  but  must  import  meat  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.    Failure  to  observe  this  principle  will  result  in  severe 
regional  shortages  with  attendant  hardships,  break-dovm  of  rationing,  and 
stimulus  to  the  black  market. 

The  greater  the  total  amount  of  government  nrtcurement,  the  more  widely  must 
that  procurement  be  spread  among  the  food  items  as  whole  and  among  the  various 
forms  and  qualities  in  v/hich  the  food  items  are  procured.    Specifications  are 
essential — food  for  shipment  abroad  must  bo  compact  and  easilj^  preserved.  But 
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Y;ithin  limits ;  governiTient  procureinent  must  draw  from  as  many  foods,  of  as  many 
qualities  and  processed  in  as  many  forms  as  possible. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  last  war^  government  food  procurement  today  is  tending 
to  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  two  major  agencies,  the  Army  and  the  Food  Dis- 
tribution Administration  (vdth  the  Navy  securing  most  of  its  needs  through 
these  tv/o.) 

The  trend  toward  coordination  of  these  agencies  has  already  brought  important 
advantages  such  as  simplification  of  procurement  standards,  the  spreading  of 
government  purchases  over  different  types  and  qualities  of  foods  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  disconcerting  (and  at  times  disastrous)  results  vmich  arise  from 
actual  or  reported  entry  into  or  departure  from  a  given  market.    The  progress 
that  has  already  been  made  along  these  lines  thraigh  coordination  indicates 
that  the  objectives  can  be  fully  met  if  present  gains  continue. 

Civilian  Distribution 

After  assembly,  processing,  and  passage  through  7.*holesale  channels  into  the 
hands  of  the  retailer,  the  next  step  in  the  food  chain  brings  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  civilian  consumer.    And  ovenYhelming  success  in  all  the  previous 
steps  can  be  completely  vitiated  in  a  moment  if  civilian  distribution  is  a 
failure. 

The  first  requirement  is  that  civilian  supplies  be  distributed  equitably,  for 
nothing  is  so  destructive  to  morale,  and  to  the  necessary  public  support  that 
any  food  distribution  scheme  must  have,  as  obviously  unfair  distribution  of 
scarce  food  supplies.    In  time  of  peace  we  allcn/r  food  to  be  distributed  by 
the  price  structure:  in  war  this  is  impossible  because  of  the  disastrous  ef- 
fects wnich  the  resulting  high  prices  vrould  have  on  the  lower  income  groups. 
Other  controls  are  necessary,  not  only  to  insure  equitable  civilian  distribu- 
tion but  also  to  maintain  stocks  at  desired  levels  and  assist  orderly  govern- 
ment procurement  for  military  and  foreign  use.    Chief  among  these  controls  is 
rationing. 

The  first  conditions  for  a  successful  rationing  system  are  that  the  rations  must 
be  available  and  they  must  be  reasonably  adequate.    All  important  foods  must  be 
rationed  v/here  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  at  current  prices,  and  all  of  any 
rationed  food  must  be  brought  under  the  ration  plan,    -t^ut  it  is  still  essential j 
as  previously  stressed,  to  have  an  adequate  government  control  of  the  entire 
supply  of  any  rationed  food.    That  is  to  say,  the  entire  production  of  any 
rationed  food  must  move  through  regular,  legitimate  trade  channels,  subject  to 
the  controls  and  adjustments  that  v:ill  from  time  to  time  be  necessary.  The 
heart  of  a  black  market  is  the  "wild"  fraction  of  any  food,  not  passing  through 
normal  channels  nor  subject  to  any  checks  or  controls.    This  channeling  of  all 
rationed  foods  in  this  manner  is  likewise  the  necessary  precondition  to  making 
the  individual  ration  adequate  and  available. 

Of  all  the  possible  rationing  methods,  the  point  system  in  effect  for  most  U.S. 
rationed  foods  has  the  great  advantage  of  flexibility.    The  most  flexible  scheme 
would  be  one  which  put  all  rationed  foods  under  the  same  point  system.  However^ 
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the  degree  of  control  over  any  rationed  food  decreases  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  foods  under  the  sajae  system;  therefore ^  a  group  of  point  systems, 
each  covering  only  foods  that  are  ordinarily  substitutes  for  one  another,  would 
seem  a  practipal  compromise. 


Unequal  Needs 

One  flaw  in  our  present  ratigning  system  is  its  assumption  that  everyone  has 
equal  needs,  and  this  has  resulted  in  serious  inequalities.    Young  children  do 
not  require  the  same  amounts  of  food  as  adults,  and  as  a  result  families  with 
young  children  may  live  better  than  those  without.    Peonle  who  can  afford  to 
eat  in  restaurants  merely  add  that  much  more  to  their  food  ration.  Recently, 
it  has  become  possible  for  some  workers  in  certain  isolated  localities  to  get 
extra  meat.    However,  this  represents  only  the  barest  beginning  toward  the 
necessary  realization  that  different  individuals  have  quite  different  food 
needs  in  fulfilling  their  resDonsibilities  to  the  war  effort. 

One  method  of  meeting  this  problem  is  through  differential  rationing — which 
would  adjust  the  number  of  food  points  for  the  number  and  ages  of  children 
in  any  family  for  example.    Allowance  for  other  differences,  such  as  the  na.. 
ture  of  the  work  in  which  the  individual  is  engaged,  is  extremely  difficulty 
besides  holding  large  possibilities  for  abuse  and  ill  feeling.    The  best 
method  of  meeting  the  extra  needs  of  industrial  workers  is  probably  by  group 
feeding  in  factory  canteens,  which  has  already  been  successfully  tried  in 
England.    Children's  needs  for  milk  and  other  protective  foods  can  be  met  by 
school  lunches,  which  are  more  im-^ortant  today  because  of  the  number  of  fami- 
lies where  both  parents  are  working.,   At  the  same  time,  civilian  restaurants 
should  be  rigidly  restricted  to  moderate-sized  portions ,  since  they  represent 
a  method  whereby  higher-income  groups  can  increase  their  consumption  inequi- 
tably.   It  probably  v;^ill  be  necessary  in  the  future  to  require  the  surrender 
of  food  ration  stamps  for  restaurant  meals,  to  reduce  and  ultimately  eliminate 
this  inequality. 


Ration  Cjirds  Are  Not  Snough 

Too  frequently  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  assure  con- 
sumers of  their  rightful  share  of  any  rationed  food  is  to  give  them  ration  books. 
This  is  unfortunately  not  the  case,  for  a  nimber  of  reasons.    First,  food  is  not 
always  made  available  to  some  consumers.    More  imDortant,  the  combination  of 
high  prices  and  lovv  incomes  prevent  many  consumers  from  buying  their  "rational" 
allowance.    There  are  many  people  in  the  U.S. — the  number  has  been  estimated 
at  24.  million — who  do  not  have  the  money  to  buy  an  adequate  diet.    As  f^od 
prices  rise,  their  plight  will  become  more  serious.    As  already  stated  in 
Section  II,  this  low-income  group    should  receive  first  attention  in  our  at- 
tempts to  equalize  civilian  consumption,  and  suosidies  or  any  other  necessary 
methods  should  be  used  v;hich  will  give  tids  group  the  nutrients  they  need  to 
make  their  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 


Conserving  Food  in  the  Home  and  Home  Food  Froduction 

A  shocking  percentages  of  the  food  -which  comes  into  the  American  kitchen  is 
wasted^  either  through  ignorance^  carelessness,  or  lack  of  proper  facilities. 
All  these  Y\rastes  are,  not  individual  matters ,  but  a  concern  of  the  entire  com- 
munity,  for  any  unnecessary  drain  of  the  food  supply  affects  everyone.  Hov;- 
ever,  these  practices  are  not  to  be  dealt  v/ith  by  prohibitions  or  government 
ree,ulations i  but  rather  by  a  continuous  campaign  of  education  and  publicity. 
The  purpose  is  obviously  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  all  consumers  that  the 
success  of  the  campaign  v/ill  depend  solely  unon  its  size  and  the  skill  with 
which  it  is  organized. 

The  broad  Victory  Garden  program  of  today  should  be  encouraged  and  expanded  in 
everv  way*     Instead  of  Y;orrying  about  the  possible  Vv-astes  by  Victory  Gardeners  > 
special  pains  should  be  taken  to  make  materials  available  and  to  remove  all  in- 
stitutional obstacles  (such  as  municipal  ordinances  against  gardens  and  chick- 
ens); for  any  wafete  of  material  by  amateurs  is  slight  in  comparison  with  the 
large  savings  in  labor ,  transportation,  and  other  resources  needed  for  the 
same  amount  of  food  commercially  produced.    Britain's  "Dig  for  Victory"  pro- 
gram is  a  fair  sample  of  ^.^h  at  th€  U.S.  could  achieve. 


Food  Management  in  a  Democracy 

There  are  two  major  parts  to  a  successful  war  food  program.    The  first  deals 
with  the  tremendous  effort  Y;hich  must  be  made  in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion field,  and  it  is  with  this  part  that  we  have  been  dealing  primarily  up 
to  now.    The  second  is  how  the  consuming  public  cooperates  with  and  adjusts 
itself  to  this  production  program.    To  put  it  another  vvay,  the  second  part  is 
the  willingness  of  the  public  to  support  a  food  program  designed  to  ;vin  the 
war,  although  it  means  certain  sacrifices  by  consumers  and  certain  inconven- 
ient changes  in  their  food  habits.    And  without  this  public  support,  the 
best-conceived  food  production  program  can  never  succeed. 

V«hole-hearted  public  support  for  the  war  food  program  demands  first  thnt  the 
public  must  realize  that  the  sacrifices  asked  of  them  are  essential  to  the 
2rQsec-ution  of  the  war.    The  average  American  having  always  defined  "-snough 
food"  as  cll  he  wants  and  can  afford  to  buy,  bridles  at  rationing  and  other 
restrictions  and  seeks  petulantly  to  cast  the  blame  for  these  restrictions  on 
the  food  we  .re  sending  to  our  Allies,  waste  by  the  armed  forces,  official 
bungling,  etc.     .-.hether  expressed  oublicly  or  circulated  as  rumors,  such  com- 
plaints must  be  met  in  every  forum  through  which  the  public  can  be  reached, 
with  the  truth  about  the  tremendous  load  our  Allies  are  carrying,  the  effi- 
cient use  of  food  by  our  armed  forces,  the  considerable  achievements  and  the 
even  greater  potentialities  of  our  ¥/ar  food  mobilization,  etc. 

If  the  people  understand  the  need  of  the  sacrifices  asked  of  them,  the  next 
step^is  to  prove  that  these  sacrifices  are  being  shared  ogmlly  by  all.  That 
American  do  not  now  believe  this  is  evident  in  the  widespread  violations  of 
rationing  and  price  regulations  by  people  v^ho  would  be  shocked  at  the  idea 
of  purse  snatching.     Our  people  are  not  liars  or  law  violators  by  nature: 
they  simply  do  not  yet  identify  their  ovm  interest  and  the  mnning  ot  the  ymr 
with  support  of  the  war  food  program. 
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best  be  met  by  wiping  out  sorac  of  the  most  glr^ring  inequali- 
the  f  act  that  a  wealthy  man  can  still  ' ruin  his  stomach  by  •3-;ting 
thrcu  dinne  ^  if  he  so  chooses.    Violation  Of  food  regulations  should  be  iiiade 
unprofitab]o  and  unnecessary  v/here  possible;  the  remaining  minority  v/ho  per- 
sist in  saootage  should  be  ferreted  out  and  punished  vrith  all  the  severity  we 
can  muster. 


Th(;se  tvfo  ore-conditio  s  for  support  of  a  war  food  program  are  not  to  be  had 
throUj_,h  official  handouts  and  bright ^ shiny  slogans:    they  can  be  secured  only 
throu^^h  the  government's  takin^-^  the  vrhole  public  into  its  confidence j  telling 
the  truth  promptly  and  fully.    The  public  is  quite  capable  of  understanding 
the  size  of  our  food  needs ,  the  extent  of  the  necessary  production  effort; 
the  best  use  of  our  food  supplies^  the  need  for  stock- piling;  the  principles 
of  fair  civilian  distribution;  the  purposes  behind  food  regulations;  and  the 
tremendous  gains  th_;t  flow  from  making  the  food  program  a  success.  Tell 
these  things  candidly  and  honestly,  and  public  suppoii:  for  a  vigorous  war 
food  program  is  assured. 


